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PREFACE 


The Uruguay Round marks a significant 
turning point in world agriculture. For the 
first time agriculture has featured in a major 
way in one of GATT's rounds of multi- 
lateral trade negotiations. It changes the way 
in which national agricultural policies will 
he undertaken by most countries and, though 
representing only a partial liberalization, its 
effects will be felt for years to come. 

In order to assess the impact ol the 
Uruguay Round on the markets for the 
principal agricultural commodities, the FAO 
Secretariat has modified its recent 
projections to the year 2000 to allow for the 
effects of the Uruguay Round agreements. 
These effects include the boost to world 
income deriving not only from agriculture 
but also concessions in other sectors as well 
as the reduction in agricultural tariffs, the 


establishment of minimum access in 
some markets and the cut in export 
subsidies. 

The resulting impact on world 
agricultural markets suggests a positive 
effect on prices and rather smaller impacts 
on the quantities produced, consumed and 
traded. Based on the pattern of agricultural 
imports and exports as well as the 
responsiveness of the agricultural sector to 
these price changes, the study estimates the 
impact on agricultural trade balances of the 
main regions. 

The study also examines a number of 
special issues that arc of concern to 
countries. These include an estimate of the 
loss of potential value from preferential 
agreements; the impact of taking a much 
higher (double) income assumption; the 


effect of the Uruguay Round on world 
market price stability and the effect on tariff 
escalation for selected commodities. 

While the study is not exhaustive it 
provides the basis lor a number ol policy 
conclusions for countries to consider, in 
particular the need to review national food 
policies with a view to proliling from 
potentially higher world food prices and to 
offsetting the increase in food import bills 
that is one of the must likely consequences 
for most countries. 

This is the first of the Secretariat's 
detailed analyses of the impact of the 
Uruguay Round on agriculture. It is planned 
to extend this work to cover other 
agricultural commodities in the future. We 
would welcome comments by readers on this 
study. 


R.J. Perkins 
Director 

Commodities and Trade Division 
FAO 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


After seven years of negotiations the 
Uruguay Round Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations were concluded on December 
15, 1993. The Final Act o( (he Uruguay 
Round, signed at Marrakesh in April 1994, 
is wider in scope than any of its 
predecessors. The tariff cuts are deeper; non 
tariff barriers arc tackled more 
comprehensively; and for the first time two 
major sectors, services and agriculture, have 
been included in the negotiated agreement 
While the Final Act covers agreements, 
decisions and declarations on a wide variety 
of subjects several of which will be of great 


economic significance to the world economy 
and to the economies of the developing 
countries, this study focuses mainly on the 
impact of the Agreement on Agriculture on 
trade flows and prices for the main 
agricultural commodities. 

The approach to the assessment has been 
to re-run FAO projections for most of the 
mam agricultural commodities to lake into 
account important changes in national 
policies that have taken place since the 
projections were last done 1 together with 
the Uruguay Round changes to be 
accomplished by the year 2000 (the great 


bulk of developed countries and over 
60 percent of the concessions of the 
developing countries making reduction 
commitments). These new projections 
confirm earlier conclusions that prices 
in international markets will be 4 to 10 
percent higher and point to significant 
changes in trade patterns. These arc 
analyzed in Section III of the study. 

Section IV of the paper considers the 
impact of these changes on the four 
developing regions. Some special issues 
are covered in Section V. The methodology 
in briefly outlined in Annex I. 
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II. A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE AGREEMENT ON AGRICULTURE 


The implementation of the Agreement on 
Agriculture will start in 1995, and the 
reduction commitment! of the developed 
countries should be completed within six 
years, i.c. by the year 2000, whereas the 
commitments of the developing countries 
should be completed within ten years. Lc. by 
the year 21X14. The least developed countries 
are not required to make any reductions. The 
commodities included are most of the 
products normally considered as part of 
agriculture (i.c. it excludes fishery and forest 
products) except that it also excludes rubber, 
jute, sisal, abaca and coir, which were 
covered in the normal GATT tariff 
negotiations on goods. 

There are three elements in the 
commitment on rnurket access: tariffication, 
tariff reduction and access o[rportunilics. 
Tariffication means that specific non-larilf 
barriers (quotas, variable levies, minimum 
import prices, discretionary licensing, stale 
trading measures, voluntary restraint 
agreements and similar border measures) 
need to be abolished and converted into an 
equivalent tariff. Ordinary tariffs, including 
those resulting Iron tariffication, arc to be 
reduced by an average of 36 percent (24 
percent by developing countries), with a 
minimum rale of reduction of 15 percent for 
each tariff item. Special safeguard provisions 


allow the imposition of additional duties 
when there arc cither import surges or 
particularly low prices (both compared with 
1986-88 levels). Where there arc no 
significant imports, minimum access equal 
to 3 percent of domestic consumption in 
1986-88 will be established for 1995 rising 
to 5 percent or base year consumption at the 
end of the implementation period. 

For dumeslle support policies, subject to 
reduction commitments, the total support 
given in 1986-88, measured by the Total 
Aggregate Measure of Support (Total 
AMS) ! . should be reduced by about 20 
percent in developed countries (13.3 percent 
in developing countries). Reduction 
commitments refer to total levels of support 
and not to individual commodities. Policies 
which amount to a small percentage transfer 
value to producers (less than 5 percent of 
the value of production for developed 
countries, less than 10 percent fur 
developing countries) are also excluded 
under the tie minima rule Policies which 
meet certain criteria of decoupled support 
together with production restraint have been 
excluded. Policies which have minimal or no 
effect on production or trade distorting 
criccts ("Green Box') arc excluded. The list 
o( exempted "Green Box" policies includes 
such policies as general services to 


agriculture, food security stocks, domestic 
food aid, and certain decoupled payments to 
producers, including direct payments to 
production-limiting programmes, providing 
certain conditions are met. 

As regards developing countries, which 
have been given special and differential 
treatment in the Agreement on Agriculture, 
purchases for and sales from food security 
stocks could he at administered prices 
provided that the subsidy to producers is 
included in the AMS. As regards domestic 
food aid, developing countries are allowed 
untargeted subsidized food distribution to 
meet requirements of the urban and rural 
poor on a regular bases. Also excluded for 
developing countries arc investment 
subsidies that are generally available to 
agriculture and agricultural input subsidies 
generally available to poor farmers in these 
countries. Developing countries were 
allowed lo offer ceiling bindings instead of 
tariffication. 

Perhaps the most important provision is 
the commitment to reduce export subsidies. 
The volume of exports benefiting from such 
subsidies must be reduced by 21 percent and 
the expenditure on export subsidies by 36 
percent. Unlike the reduction commitments 
in market access and domestic support, 
reductions in export subsidies will he 
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implemented on a product-specific basis. 
However, exporters have in certain cases 
been allowed to mainlain a higher level of 
subsidized exports in tlsc years up to 1999, 
by availing themselves of a special option 
(the higher of the subsidized levels of 1991- 
92 and 1986-90) from which to make 
reductions to the same final level by the 
year 2000. The Final Act also has some 
provisions for prevention of circumvention 
of expon subsidy commitments, including 
inter alia disciplines on use of export credit 
and credit guarantees as well as food aid 
(i.e. food aid should not be tied, it should be 
carried out in accordance with the FAO 
Principles of Surplus Disposal, and it should 
be provided to the extent possible in fully 
grant form). 

Finally, in addition to the special and 
differential provisions mentioned above, 
there arc special provisions for developing 
countries contained in the Decision on 
Measures Concerning the Possible Negative 
Effects of the Reform Programme on Least- 
Developed and Net Food Importing 
Countries. Tl*c idea behind the Decision is 
that agricultural trade liberalization is likely 
to lead to higher world prices lor loot! while 
a reduction in export subsidies will also 
raise the effective price paid by importers. 
There is also some concern that the volume 
of food aid, which historically has been 
closely linked to the level of surplus stocks, 
could he more limited in future as the 


surplus stocks are run down. The Decision 
recognizes these issues and provides for 
some redress, via food aid, technical 
assistance to raise agricultural produc- 
tivity and possibly short term assistance 
to help in financing normal commercial 
imports. 

The Agreement on Agriculture, althiwgh 
rather comprehensive and going well beyond 
tariffs and border measures, still represents 
only a partial liberalization agreement. The 
quantitative cuts in support to agriculture arc 
relatively small and spread over a number of 
yean. Overall, a large degree of distortion in 
the world market of agricultural 
commodities will still remain even after the 
complete implementation of the reduction 
commitments. However, the dimensions of 
the commitments are still impressive. 
Aggregate domestic support will be cut from 
US$198 billion to USS162 billion, export 
subsidies will be cut from US$21.3 billion 
to US$13.8 billion. Virtually all agricultural 
larifts will in future be bound, i.c. ceiling 
rales have been established, which adds 
greater security to trade. 

The impact on income growth Is hard to 
estimate as considerable liberalization has 
occurred in the services sector for which at 
present it is not possible to quantity the 
effects. The GATT has made a number of 
estimates ranging Irom gains of US$in9-510 
billion’. The World Bank/OECD has 
estimated gains of around US$213 billion*. 
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The question of the impetus to world income 
deriving from the Uruguay Round is or great 
importance tn assessing the impact: tor the 
purposes of this study the World 
Bank/OECD figure was taken for the main 
scenario while double this amount was taken 
for the higher income assumption. However, 
as the main thrust of this paper is the 
revised outlook for world agricultural 
markets in the year 2000, it must be noted 
that the assumed effect is well below one 
year's growth in world income. 

Before turning to the commodity derail 
however, a word is in order on some of the 
methodological assumptions lying behind 
these projections. In all cases models have 
been developed which simultaneously 
determine production, consumption, imports, 
exports and world prices. All countries aic 
covered. The existing "baseline’' projections 
to the year 2000 are driven by income 
growth, productivity changes and 
demographic trends. The prices in each 
country arc linked U» work! market prices by 
tariffs and other policy effects and natural 
forms of protection. For the "Uruguay 
Round scenario" the reduction in tariffs 
changes these price linkages. The modelling 
has been done in terms of the primary 
commodity (e.g. wheat) so that the tarifl 
changes for the derived products (e.g. wheat 
flour) have been aggregated into an average 
wheat-equivalent tariff. It has usually been 
assumed that tariff changes will reflect 
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changes in the bound, ceiling, tariffs. The 
reduction in export subsidies has been 
reflected in an increase in the consumer 
price of the recipient country in addition to 
any change in world prices due to trade 
liberalization. For exporters that use 
subsidies for all their exports, a maximum 
has been introduced on the volume of their 
exports. For those exporters which only 


subsidize a pari of their exports, no such 
constraint has been modelled but it is still 
assumed that this will erode part of their 
competitiveness and hence inllucncc the 
volume of their exports. Minimum access 
has been introduced in all cases where the 
model did not generate a sufficient volume 
of imports to meet the national 
commitments The value of trade Has been 


calculated by multiplying the volume of 
trade by an estimated world average export 
unit value for the year 2000, which in turn 
was projected as the product of the index of 
world prices and the base year export unit 
value. Adjustments were made to lake into 
account the decline in export subsidies and 
to some extent the loss of preferential 
margins. 
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III. IMPACT ON SELECTED AGRICULTURAL MARKETS 


Overview 

As previously reported, the overall growlh in 
[he production of Ihc selected commodities 
is projected to decline slightly compared 
with the 1980* (Tables la to lg). The 
decrease in growth rates is greatest in rice, 
meat other than bovine, dairy products, 
coffee and cocoa. By contrast some 
increases arc envisaged for tea and bananas. 
The impact of the Uruguay Round is 
negligible on world agricultural production. 

The growth rate for global consumption 
of the agricultural commodities covered by 
this study is also projected to decrease, with 
the exception of bananas. Allowing Tor 
population growlh at 1.7 percent a year, per 
caput consumption is expected to decrease 
for dairy products, grains, beef and coffee, 
while per caput consumption of vegetable 
oils, some meat. tea. bananas, cocoa and 
lubber should rise. On balance, the 
Agreement will slightly slow consumption 
growth in the Low-Income. Food-Deficit 
Countries. 

The Uruguay Round ts not seen as 
arresting the slowdown in the growlh rale of 
world agricultural trade, despite a positive 
effect on the growlh in trade for rice. Tats 
and oils and bovine meat and to a lesser 


extern most of the other commodities. It is 
possible that the commodities not covered 
by Ibis study, accounting for 4 1 percent of 
the total value of agricultural trade, will 
enjoy greater benefits, including cotton and 
some horticultural products. 

For the developing countries, the import 
growth rate is expected to decline Tor 
cereals, the oilseed sector, dairy, some meal 
and Iropical products. The growlh rale of 
their bovine meat and banana imports arc 
seen as accelerating. By contrast (he exports 
of the developing countries arc expected to 
expand more rapidly than in Ihc eighties for 
rice, coarse grains, dairy, lea, sugar and 
bananas. Their slight net surplus in 1987-89 
lor Ihc commodities studied is unlikely to 
change by 2000. 

For the developed countries, the growlh 
rates of both imports and exports arc 
expected to weaken. In the ease of imports, 
there is expected to be a sharp decrease in 
growlh of virtually all the main temperate 
Zone products but export growth is also 
expected to fade. Overall the developed 
countries would remain large net exporters 
of temperate zone commodities in 2000 but 
close to balance in the main agricultural 
commodities covered in this study. In all 
these commodities, however, some countries 
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will gain and others lose, while each 
commodity has some particular 
characteristics that cannot be captured in 
these overall summary statistics. In what 
follows, therefore, the detailed analysis of 
the revised projections to the year 2000 are 
described together with some observations 
on the impact of the Uruguay Round which, 
it is worth emphasizing, is usually rather 
small compared with all the other changes 
taking place between Ihc base period and the 
year 2000. 
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Table la * Growth of Production of Selected Agricultural Commodities, Past and Projected 


WORLD DEVELOPED COUNTRIES DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 



1978*-BB* 

1988* -2000 

Bassline 

1988* -2000 
UR 

197 B* -88* 

1988* -2000 
Baseline 

1988* -2000 
UR 

1978* -88* 

1988* -2000 
Baseline 

1988* -2000 
UR 

ALL COMMODITIES 

2.2 

1.6 

1.6 

1.2 

0.2 

0.2 

3.9 

3.1 

3.1 

POODS TUFFS 1/ 

2.3 

1.6 

1.6 

1.2 

0.3 

0.2 

4.1 

3.2 

3.2 

Vfheat 

2.1 

1.7 

1.6 

0.9 

0.B 

0.6 

4.3 

2.7 

2.9 

Rice 

2.4 

1.8 

1.8 

-0.5 

0.7 

0.2 

2.B 

1.9 

1.9 

Coarse Grain# 

0,7 

1.6 

1.7 

0.0 

0.8 

0.9 

2.2 

2.9 

2.9 

F.t» and Oil* 

3.6 

2.9 

3.0 

2.1 

1.3 

1.5 

3.4 

4.0 

4.2 

Proteins 

3.6 

3.0 

3.0 

1.8 

l.a 

1.8 

6.0 

4.0 

4.2 

Bovine Meat 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.5 

-0.2 

-0.1 

2.0 

3.0 

2.9 

Pig Meat 

3.7 

2.2 

2.1 

2.0 

0.1 

-0.0 

6.9 

4.4 

4.4 

Ovine Heat 

2.4 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

-0.3 

-0.4 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

Poultry Meat 

4. ft 

3.6 

3.8 

3.8 

2.0 

2.0 

6.9 

6.6 

6.6 

Milk 

1.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.9 

-0.4 

-0,5 

3.3 

2.8 

2.9 

OTHERS 

l.S 

l.S 

1.6 

0.6 

-0.1 

0.0 

2.4 

2.3 

2.3 

Cot tee 

2.6 

1.2 

1.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.6 

1.2 

1.3 

Cocoa 

4.3 

1.8 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4.3 

1.8 

2.0 

IM 

2.8 

3.2 

3.2 

1.2 

1.6 

1.6 

2.9 

3.2 

3.3 

Sugar 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

0.9 

0.7 

0. B 

2.1 

2.1 

2.3 

Bananas 

1.4 

3.7 

2.6 

0.8 

1.0 

0.4 

1.4 

3.9 

3.1 

Natural Rubber 

3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

Bovine Hides 4 Skins 

0.B 

0.7 

0.8 

0.4 

-Q.9 

-0.B 

1.4 

2.8 

2.8 


1/ Including knitter 
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Tabic lb • Growth of Consumption of Selected Agricultural Commodities, Past and Projected 


WORLD DEVELOPED COUNTRIES DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 



1978* -08* 

198B*-2000 

Easeline 

1988*-2000 

UR 

197 8* -88* 

1988*-2000 

Baseline 

percent per 

0.1 

I9BB* -2000 
UR 

1978*-88* 

1988* -2000 
Baseline 

1988* -2000 
UR 

ALL COMMODITIES 

2.4 

1.6 

1.6 

1.3 

0.1 

4.1 

3.1 

3.1 

rooosTurrs u 

2.4 

1.6 

1.6 

1.3 

0.0 

0.0 

4.2 

3.2 

3.2 

Wheat 

2.5 

1.3 

1.3 

0.8 

0.0 

0.0 

4.4 

2.4 

2.4 

Rice 

2.4 

1.8 

1.8 

0.7 

0.9 

0.9 

2.B 

1.9 

1.9 

Total Coarse Grains 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

0.6 

0.0 

0 . 1 

2.9 

3.0 

3.0 

Fats and Oils 

3.8 

2.7 

2.8 

2.7 

1.5 

1.5 

5.4 

3.9 

4.0 

Proteins 

3.7 

2.7 

2.8 

3.0 

1.1 

1.1 

3.3 

5.5 

5.6 

Bovine Heat 

1.0 

l.l 

l.l 

0.4 

-0.4 

-0.3 

2.4 

3.4 

3.3 

Pig Heat 

3.4 

2.2 

2.2 

1.8 

0.1 

0.0 

4.9 

4.5 

4.5 

Ovine Heat 

2.5 

1.7 

1.7 

1.5 

-0.4 

-0.4 

3.3 

3.0 

2.9 

Poultry Must 

4.8 

3.8 

3.8 

3.9 

2.0 

2.0 

6.6 

6.3 

6.4 

HI Ik 

1.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.9 

-0.6 

-0.6 

3.5 

2.6 

2.6 

OTHERS 

1.9 

l.S 

1.6 

1.1 

0.7 

0.7 

3.6 

2.4 

2.7 

Coffee 

2.3 

1.6 

1.8 

2.4 

1.0 

1.2 

2.2 

3.0 

3.0 

Cocoa 

3.6 

2.3 

2.6 

3.6 

1.9 

2.2 

5,6 

4.1 

4.4 

Tea 

2.9 

2.7 

2.9 

1.3 

0.B 

0.9 

3.9 

3.7 

3.8 

Sugar 

2.1 

1.5 

1.7 

-0.1 

0.0 

0 . 1 

4.5 

2.6 

2.8 

Bananas 

1.3 

2.8 

2.8 

1.5 

2.3 

2.2 

-0.9 

7.6 

7.6 

Natural Rubber 

3.0 

2.8 

2.9 

1.2 

0,9 

1.0 

6.0 

4,8 

4.8 

Bovine Hides & Skins 

0.8 

0.4 

0.7 

0.8 

0.3 

0.3 

0. B 

0.2 

1.0 


1/ including butter 
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Table lc - Gtimtli of Imports of Selected Agricultural Commodities, Past and Projected 


MORLD DEVELOPED COUNTRIES DEVELOP INC COUNTRIES 



1978* -88* 

1988*-2000 

Ba saline 

1 988* -2000 
UR 

197 B*- 

88* 1988*-20O0 
Baseline 

percent per 

0.4 

1988* -2000 
UR 

1978*-88* 

1988* -2000 

Baseline 

1988*-; 

UR 

ALL COMMODITIES 

3*1 

1.3 

1.5 

2.3 

0.6 

5,5 

2.8 

2.9 

FOODSTUFFS 1/ 

3.1 

1.4 

1.5 

2.3 

0.0 

0.4 

5.1 

3.2 

3.2 


3.7 

0.2 

0.0 

3.1 

-3.0 

-2.4 

4.2 

1.9 

1.3 

Rice 

1.9 

3.2 

3.8 

3.8 

2.3 

4.0 

1.3 

3.5 

3.7 

Total Coarse Crains 

1.1 

0.6 

1.0 

-1.4 

-2.0 

-1.8 

7.2 

4.1 

4,2 

>‘ats and Oils 

4.0 

2.6 

3.1 

2.1 

1.6 

1.9 

6,5 

3.9 

4.2 

Protein* 

3.6 

1 .8 

1 . 8 

2.3 

-0.2 

-0.5 

10.5 

S.6 

7.0 

Bovine 

2 . 1 

2.1 

2.5 

1.9 

1.3 

2.0 

3.1 

4.5 

4.4 

Pig Moat 

4.3 

0.9 

1.2 

3.9 

0.5 

0.8 

9,1 

3.8 

4.2 

Ovine Meat 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

0.4 

1.2 

1.4 

4.6 

3.1 

2.7 

Poultry Meat 

6.9 

5.2 

5.2 

7.3 

4.5 

4.2 

6.3 

6.1 

6.5 

Milk 

2.6 

-0.3 

-0.2 

2.3 

-1.0 

-0.7 

3.1 

1.0 

0.6 

OTHERS 

3.2 

1.1 

1.3 

2.4 

0.9 

0.9 

6.6 

1.6 

2.2 

Cof fee 

2.5 

1.0 

1.2 

2.5 

0.9 

1.1 

1.6 

2.8 

2.0 

Cocoa 

4.5 

1.3 

1.6 

4.6 

1.2 

1.6 

2.8 

1.4 

1.6 

Tea 

2.6 

2.1 

2.3 

2.2 

0.7 

0.B 

3.3 

3.6 

4.0 

Sugar 

0.7 

0.6 

1.0 

-0.7 

-1.2 

-1.3 

4.0 

2.2 

2.8 

Bananas 

1.3 

2.8 

2.8 

1.5 

2.3 

2.2 

-0.9 

7.6 

7.6 

Natural Rubber 

2.2 

1.2 

1.3 

0.9 

0.7 

0.7 

6.1 

2.3 

2,4 

Bovine Hides 4 Skins 

4.6 

0.9 

1.2 

3.0 

1.1 

1.1 

8.8 

0.5 

1.4 


j 

N 

' 4 

i 


* 


\f including butter 


i 

i 
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Table Id - Growth of Exports of Selected Agricultural Commodities, Fast and Fro jetted 



19?8*-88* 

WORLD 
1998 *-2000 

Baseline 

1988* -2000 
UR 

1978*- 

DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
08* 1988*-2000 1988*-2000 
Beeellne UR 

DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
1978*-8d* 1968* -2000 1988*-2000 
Baseline UR 

ALL COMMODITIES 

3.1 

1.2 

1.3 

2.8 

0.4 

0.5 

4.6 

2.5 

2.7 

FOODSTUFFS It 

3.1 

1.2 

1.3 

2.8 

0.5 

0.6 

3.1 

3.3 

3.7 

Wheat 

3.5 

0.2 

-0, 1 

3.5 

0.2 

-0.2 

3.1 

0.3 

1.4 

Rice 

1.7 

2.6 

3.2 

D .6 

-0.2 

-0.3 

2.2 

3.6 

4.4 

Total Coarse Crains 

0.9 

0.7 

0.B 

1.3 

0.4 

0.4 

-1.4 

2.S 

3.5 

Fats and Oils 

3.6 

3.C 

3.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.3 

6.5 

4.4 

4.9 

Proteins 

3.6 

2.0 

1.9 

-0.1 

-0.4 

-1.0 

8.0 

3.4 

3.7 

Bovine Moat 

2.1 

1.3 

l.fl 

3.3 

2.0 

2.6 

-1.0 

-1.1 

-1.5 

Pig Mpat 

5.5 

0.8 

1.0 

5.0 

0.8 

0.7 

8.7 

0.4 

2.9 

Ovine Meat 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.0 

1.0 

2.2 

3.9 

3.7 

Poultry Heat 

5.6 

5,1 

5.1 

5.2 

3.1 

3.2 

13.9 

10.4 

10.3 

Milk 

2.6 

-0,5 

-0.4 

2.5 

-0.7 

-0.7 

6.1 

6.7 

8.2 

OTHERS 

3.2 

1.3 

1.4 

2.8 

0.0 

0.1 

4.3 

1.9 

1.9 

Cot tee 

2.6 

1.1 

1.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.6 

1.1 

1.2 

Cocoa 

4.6 

1.4 

1.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4,6 

1.4 

1.6 

Tea 

2.6 

2.9 

3.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.6 

2.9 

3.0 

Sugar 

0.7 

0.6 

0.B 

3.6 

1.1 

1.3 

-0.B 

0.3 

0.5 

Bananas 

1.4 

3.7 

2.B 

0.B 

1.0 

0.4 

1.4 

3.9 

3.1 

Natural Rubber 

2.2 

1.4 

1.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.2 

1.4 

1.4 

Bovin* Hid** l Skin* 

4.6 

1.3 

1.3 

2.6 

-0.3 

-0.2 

9,8 

3.8 

3.7 


1/ including butter 
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Table le - World: Base period 1987-89 average and Projections to the year 2000, Base-line and GATT simulation 


imt-h ia«i rutioo 

Product . laport Izport Coaiuapt . 


2000 IJUKLtn 2000 OATT IZMilATIOa 

laport Izport Coaiuapt, Product. laport Izport Coaazapt . 

M all lion tonne* 


Total cereal • 

1()M 

215.1 

229.2 

1699.0 

2003.1 

255.8 

255.8 

1995.0 

2005.4 

254.0 

254.0 

1999.9 

nm 

519.5 

114.1 

115.5 

517.4 

432.5 

117.9 

117.9 

431.3 

430.9 

114.9 

114.9 

429.5 

Ilea 

324.4 

12.1 

12.0 

123.9 

403.3 

17.7 

17.7 

401.9 

404.0 

19.9 

14.9 

402.4 

Coarse Grains 

794.5 

109.9 

110.7 

927.4 

947.3 

120.4 

120.4 

945.9 

970.7 

122.3 

122.4 

947.0 

Milt* 

441.9 

71.2 

71,5 

447.(1 

599.4 

90.1 

• 0.1 

589. 1 

592.4 

92.3 

42.3 

590.1 

Hllldt and Sorghua 

*1.9 

9.1 

9.4 

94.7 

108.7 

10.5 

10.5 

108.7 

109.3 

9.4 

9.4 

109.3 

other Coarse drains 

241.) 

29.4 

29.* 

247.0 

249.2 

29.9 

29.9 

249.0 

249.0 

30.4 

JO. 5 

260.S 

Pats and Oils 

74.9 

24.8 

24.2 

77.7 

107.5 

37.2 

37.2 

107.3 

109.4 

39.5 

34.5 

108.3 

oilrteal* 

51.2 

24.9 

24. S 

51.4 

71.2 

30.9 

30.9 

71.1 

71.7 

30.9 

30.9 

71.6 

Total Naat 

144.2 

11.9 

14.7 

147.3 

213.3 

19.4 

19.4 

213.3 

212.9 

19.0 

19.0 

212.9 

bovlna Heat 

52.4 

5.9 

4. S 

51.9 

59.0 

7.4 

7.4 

59.0 

59.1 

9.0 

4.0 

59.1 

shaap and Coat Naat 

9.0 

l.l 

1.2 

8.9 

10.9 

1.9 

1.4 

10.9 

10.9 

1.4 

1.4 

10.9 

rig Naat 

45.9 

4.5 

4.4 

45.4 

9*. 4 

ft.l 

».l 

95.4 

94.9 

*.3 

9.3 

14. e 

Poultry Heat 

74.9 

2.4 

2.4 

34.9 

59.0 

4.4 

4.4 

59.0 

59.0 

4.9 

4.4 

59.0 

Hilt 

*22.4 

5*. 9 

*7.* 

*27.2 

559.9 

14.1 

54.3 

559.9 

559.3 

54.4 

54.5 

559.3 

•utter 

7,5 

1.7 

1.7 

9.0 

7.9 

l.l 

1.4 

7. a 

7.7 

1.4 

1.4 

7.9 


OTOE* COMMODITIES 


cot fa* 

4.1 

4.3 

4.3 

5.7 

7.0 

4.9 

5.0 

7.0 

T.l 

5.0 

5.0 


cocoa 

2.2 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1 

2.9 

2.4 

2.4 

2.7 

2.9 

2.4 

2.4 


Tea 

1.9 

1.0 

0.9 

1.9 

2.4 

1.2 

1.3 

2.5 

2.7 

l.J 

1.3 


•ananas 

9.1 

7.8 

9.1 

7.9 

12.4 

10.9 

12.4 

10.9 

11.3 

10.9 

11.3 

10 

tugar 

10*. a 

3*. 4 

24.4 

105. a 

127.3 

27.3 

29.4 

124.9 

129.0 

29.4 

29.1 

129 

•ovlna Hide* and Skina 

*.2 

4.4 

4.4 

5-1 

5.4 

4.9 

5.1 

5.4 

*, 7 

5.0 

5.1 


n inter 

*.l 

4.2 

4.1 

9.1 

7,1 

4.9 

4.9 

7.1 

7,2 

4.9 

4.9 
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Talile If - Developing countries: Base period 1987*89 average and Projections to the year 2000, Base-line and GAIT simulation 


HBT-I* BASS PERI CO 2000 BAB CL I ME 2000 OR XT 4 3MULAT 1 OB 

Product. 2«poit tifort Coaauapt. Product. Ispetl lipoit Comvapt, Product. Upoit Bipott Comiopt . 

AlfjJan 


rood* 


Total Caros Is 

91). 9 

119.1 

10.) 

909.9 

1092.2 

167.) 

40.4 

1219.1 

1099.0 

192.9 

44. ) 

1213.9 

StlOBt 

m.i 

99-9 

9.9 

290,4 

299.) 

99.1 

9.0 

J74. 1 

)0).4 

• 0.3 

10.0 

175.7 

lllco 

199.9 

9.1 

9.0 

309.7 

394.0 

1J.9 

n.o 

192.4 

109.7 

14.2 

15.0 

111.) 

Coats* Grains 

2*0.9 

41.4 

12.9 

321. 3 

409.9 

67.4 

10.0 

459.2 

410.7 

69.1 

19.) 

439.0 

Kola* 

19*. 7 

29.9 

9.9 

209.2 

294.9 

49.9 

13.9 

m.o 

204.0 

47.9 

14.9 

)17.0 

Mi Hot and SorgM'-cs 

99.9 

2.9 

2.1 

72.2 

91.1 

4,3 

2.9 

• 4.7 

91.6 

5.4 

2.7 

■ 4.3 

otaer Ccars* Crams 

12.2 

11.4 

1.2 

42.9 

93.* 

14.4 

1.6 

54.5 

44.2 

14.7 

2.1 

56.4 

rat* and oils 

39.9 

12.9 

11.1 

50.2 

62.) 

20.1 

22.1 

60.3 

43.3 

20.3 

23.3 

60.* 

oil*** la 

24.1 

9.9 

12.0 

19.0 

30.0 

11.9 

20.7 

30.0 

39.4 

12.9 

21.4 

30.5 

Total Maat 

45. J 

l.J 

2.1 

45.4 

106.4 

3.7 

3.0 

100.4 

106.3 

3.0 

4.0 

100.3 

B°v1m Moat 

n.j 

1.2 

1.9 

17.4 

29.4 

2.2 

1.3 

26.2 

25.2 

2.1 

1.3 

26.1 

S&aap ard Coat MaatL 

4.9 

0.4 

0. 1 

3.2 

7.0 

0.4 

0.2 

7.4 

7.0 

0.4 

0.2 

7.4 

Pig Koat 

27.7 

0.9 

0.4 

37.6 

46.3 

0.4 

0.4 

44. T 

46.4 

0.9 

9.9 

46.4 

Poultry Moat 

12.9 

1.0 

0.9 

13.4 

27.4 

2.1 

1.4 

20.0 

37.4 

7.2 

1.6 

20.1 

Milk 

141.1 

20.2 

1.1 

: id .2 

197.3 

32.4 

2.3 

217.0 

197.9 

21.9 

2.9 

214.9 

But Lor 

l.B 

0.4 

0.0 

2.2 

2.7 

0.3 

0.2 

3.1 

2.4 

0.7 

0-7 

3.1 


OTXER CCTOOJPITIES 


CoCtc* 

6.1 

0.) 

4. J 

1.7 

7.0 

0.4 

5.0 

2.4 

7.1 

0.4 

5.0 

2.4 

Cocoa 

2.2 

0.1 

2.0 

0.3 

2.9 

0.1 

2.6 

0.5 

2.8 

0.1 

2.4 

0.5 

Tm 

1.7 

0.4 

0.9 

1.2 

2.5 

0.4 

1.3 

1.9 

2.5 

0.7 

1.3 

1.9 

Banana* 

7.) 

0.6 

7.) 

0.6 

11.5 

1.4 

11.5 

1.4 

10. 5 

1.4 

10.5 

1.4 

Sugar 

61.9 

12.9 

14.9 

50.3 

79.9 

16.6 

17.5 

79.0 

to.* 

IT. 9 

17.* 

• 1.0 

Bovin* Hides and Skins 

2.0 

1.4 

1.5 

1.9 

2.9 

1.5 

2.3 

2.0 

2.9 

1.7 

2.3 

2.2 

Rutobor 

5.1 

1.) 

4.1 

2.2 

7.1 

1.7 

4.9 

3.* 

7.2 

1.7 

4.9 

3.9 


It 
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Table lg - Developed countries: Base period 1987-89 average and Projections to the year 2000, Base-line and GATT >iniulation 


1997-99 BASS rBRIOO 2000 BASZLISB 2000 GATT SIMU1ATI0# 

Product. lafoil Sapor t ConiMipt. rro4«ct. lapoit Btpott Cmuapl. r»4ael. lapott Itperl Coaiiapt. 

...... ..4. ....4. .......a. 4. ....... million tonnai ...................................................... 


7otal Caraala 

■25.0 

119.2 

209.9 

590.2 

910.9 

99.5 

215.3 

593.9 

995.9 

93.2 

211.5 

795.0 

Mtisat 

501.2 

45. ■ 

105.0 

259.9 

314.2 

31.7 

109.0 

257.0 

325.4 

34.3 

104.9 

234.0 

Rica 

15.1 

2.9 

4.0 

17.2 

19.5 

3.9 

3.9 

19.2 

19.3 

4.7 

3.9 

19.2 

Co«tM Grata* 

504.0 

97.5 

*7.9 

509.1 

555.4 

53.0 

102.4 

307.5 

540.0 

54.2 

103.1 

309.9 

miat 

752.0 

44.9 

92.0 

291.5 

504.9 

13.5 

99.6 

271.1 

305.9 

34.4 

97.9 

771.3 

Ml llot and Rarghun 

22.9 

5.9 

7.5 

24.5 

25.6 

4.0 

7.9 

24.0 

25.7 

4.0 

4.9 

74.7 

OtMor Oo«l«« drains 

229.0 

17.1 

29.4 

220.1 

225.2 

15.5 

29.7 

212.3 

224.9 

15.0 

29.4 

717.0 

fata and Oils 

55.7 

14.1 

12.1 

39.5 

45.2 

17.1 

15.1 

47.0 

45.2 

17.9 

13-2 

47.4 

Ollftoals 

24.0 

19. « 

10.7 

55.9 

12.2 

19.0 

10.2 

41.0 

12.2 

19.1 

9.3 

41.1 

total Mast 

100.9 

10.6 

11.9 

99.5 

109.7 

12.7 

14.9 

104.9 

109.4 

11.2 

15.0 

104.4 

ftovirvs Moat 

54.5 

4.9 

4.9 

54.1 

12.9 

5.4 

9.2 

22.7 

14.0 

5.9 

9.5 

Jl.l 

s&aap and Ooat Moat 

4.1 

0.9 

1.0 

1.7 

2.9 

0.7 

1.1 

2.5 

1.0 

0.7 

1.1 

3.9 

Pl« Most 

IS. 2 

4.9 

9.0 

29.0 

19.9 

4.2 

4.9 

19.9 

19. t 

4.4 

4.4 

10. * 

Poultry Moat 

74.1 

1.2 

1.9 

71.5 

10.9 

2.2 

2.7 

10.0 

10.4 

2.2 

2.9 

29.0 

Mill 

191.5 

25.9 

59.9 

197.0 

391.9 

11.4 

51.9 

191.1 

391.4 

12.7 

91.9 

142.3 

Butts r 

5.7 

1.2 

1.7 

5.9 

5.1 

1.0 

1-4 

4.7 

9.1 

1.0 

1.4 

4.7 

onxR CGMMaoirxKs 

Col fas 

0.0 

4.1 

0.0 

9.0 

0.0 

4.5 

0.0 

4.5 

0.0 

4.9 

0.0 

4.4 

Cocoa 

0.0 

t . 9 

0.0 

1.9 

0.0 

2.3 

0.0 

2.3 

0.0 

2.3 

0.0 

2.3 

Taa 

0.1 

0.9 

0.0 

0.5 

0.1 

0.9 

0.0 

0.5 

0.1 

0.9 

0.0 

O.T 

Banana* 

O.T 

5.2 

0.5 

7.2 

0.9 

9.5 

0.9 

9.5 

0.0 

9.4 

0.9 

9.4 

MJ|II 

4 J . B 

12.6 

9.S 

41. i 

4T.5 

10.9 

11. 0 

47.9 

49.1 

10.9 

11.2 

49.0 

Bovina Midas and Skins 

2.2 

2.9 

2.9 

2.2 

2.9 

3.4 

2.9 

3.4 

2.9 

3.4 

2.9 

3.4 

Rubbai 

0.0 

2.9 

0.0 

2.9 

0.0 

3.2 

0.0 

3.2 

0.0 

3.2 

0.0 

3.2 
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Wheal 

Production- Global wheal production is 
projected to increase by 1.6 percent annually 
during the 1990s, reaching 631 million 
tonnes by the year 21)00, compared with a 
volume of 520 million tonnes during the 
base period (1987-89). However, these 
projection results indicate somewhat slower 
growth in production than would have heen 
the case without the Uruguay Round, The 
global output of wheat is expected to shrink 
by 2 million tonnes due to the Uruguay 
Round, which is the net result of an almost 
7 million tonne decline in the developed 
countries and a 5 million tonne gain in the 
developing countries. 

The growth expected among the 
developing countries largely stems from 
yield advances, but higher relative wheat 
prices are also assumed to improve 
production incentives in many developing 
countries. In particular, some 80 percent of 
the increase in the wheat output due to the 
Uruguay Round is likely to 1>e accounted lor 
by four countries: Argentina, China, India 
and Pakistan. The gains for Argentina arc 
driven primarily by export demand as other 
major wheat exporters arc expected to 
reduce their production and cut subsidized 
exports. The significant gains in 
outputs for China, India and Pakistan are 
largely explained by increased producer 
prices. 


At the same time, restrictions on 
production support and limits on export 
subsidies under the Uruguay Round arc 
forecast to reduce the output in most 
developed countries, in particular in the 
member countries of the EC and the United 
Slates, compared to the base projections. By 
comparison, output will expand in Australia 
due to higher prices. Wheat production 
could also increase by over hair a million 
tonnes in the area of the former USSR. One 
expected tcsult of live Uruguay Round, 
therefore, is a partial shill in grain 
production away from some traditional 
developed producing countries toward 
developing countries with the overall net 
circcl of somewhat smaller global wheal 
output tn 2000. 

Demand. In both projection scenarios, i.c. 
with and without the impact of the Uruguay 
Round, wheal consumption is forecast to 
grow less during ihe 199<b compared to the 
previous decade. Rising real wheat prices, 
assumed to result Irom the Uruguay Round, 
are likely to have an additional dampening 
circcl compared to ihe baseline projection 
which sliuwed falling leal prices. As a result 
ol the Uruguay Round, aggregate utilization 
ol wheat at the global level is expected to 
shrink by about 2 million tonnes to 63ft 
million tonnes, most of it occurring in the 
developing countries, largely in the Far East 
and Latin America. These reductions in 
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coasumplion arc mainly due to widespread 
increases in domestic prices uf wheat. Most 
of the slowdown Is expected in feed use as 
wheat is expected to become mote expensive 
compared to alternative grains. The growth 
in the demand for feed use of wheal is also 
likely to diminish in those countries which 
have heavily subsidized such use in the post 
bul arc nol likely to do so during (he 1990s., 
in particular in the area of the former USSR 
and eastern Europe, By contrast, utilization 
of wheat as feed is likely to expand in the 
developed countries, mainly in North 
America, Oceania and Ihe Republic of South 
Africa. Growth in food consumption of 
wheat is also forecast to slow under the 
Uruguay Round. Although per caput food 
consumption should continue to increase m 
the developing countries of Africa under the 
Uruguay Round, it may show little or no 
change among other developing regions and 
the developed countries compared to the 
baseline projections. 

The projection results suggest that 
income gams due to the Uruguay Round 
may not be adequate to offset tbe dampening 
effects of higher pi ices on live demand for 
wheat. In the case of the Far East, for 
example, lower wheat use is associated with 
increased consumption of rice, whose 
domestic price is projected to rise on 
average by less than one percent compared 
to almost 4 percent for wheat 
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Prices. PAO's World Food Model (WFM) 
shows that the implementation of the 
Uruguay Round is projected to raise 
international wheal prices by 7 percent in 
real terms by the year 2000, compared with 
a scenario without the Round when prices 
would have fallen by 3 percent (Table 2). 
The impact of the Uruguay Round on wheat 
prices is more than (or most other grains due 
in part to the greater degree of subsidization 
of wheat in the past. Regional price changes 
resulting front the Uruguay Round scenario 
show that the average domestic prices of 
wheat arc expected to be highest in Latin 
America, the Far East and Oceania, whereas 
they would be lower for western Europe and 
North America, where subsidies were the 
highest. On the other hand, priecs of grains 
arc not likely to change much m the Near 
East, Africa, eastern Europe and the area of 
the former USSR. 

Trade The projections of production and 
consumption for world wheat trade point to 
slower growth during the lVOOs, compared 
to the previous decade. Global wheal trade 
by the year 2000 is projected to show little 
change from the average base period (1987- 
80) volume of 114 million tonnes. However, 
this volume would still be considerably 
above the current annual range ol 92-94 
million tonnes to which trade had fallen in 
recent years. The greatest ellccLs arc 
expected for the developed countries, in 


particular the EC, where, following CAP 
reform, feed demand is expected to increase, 
thus reducing export availabilities. In the 
area of the former USSR and eastern 
Europe, feed use is likely to be reduced 
sharply, and thus imports, due to lower 
livestock numbers 

The effect of the Uruguay Round on 
trade is likely to be a lower volume of 
wheal imports of about 3 million tonnes 
when compared the baseline projections. In 
particular, some countries of Asia and Latin 
America ate likely to produce more grains 
for their own requirements, leading to a 
slow down of growth in their import demand 
for wheal. Most of the projected reduction in 
imports is likely to occur in four developing 
countries, i.c. Brazil, China, India and 
Pakistan, mainly due to gains in production. 
On the other hand, most of the projected rise 
in imports is likely to be accounted for by 
the EC, Poland and the Republic of South 
Africa. Furthermore, the increase in the 
minimum access volume for wheat by the 
end of the implementation period amounts to 
some 3(Xl Otto tonnes over the initial quota, 
or 2 percent, with most of the reported 
increases scheduled fur Canada, Hungary 
and Japan. 

Given the increase in prices assumed 
under the Uruguay Round, the value or the 
wheat trade would increase by just undet 
US$ 7IK) million compared to a projection 
without the Uruguay Round, despite a rather 
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stable trade volume. The bulk of higher 
import costs would fall on the developed 
countries whose import value is likely to 
increase by just over USS 700 million. The 
largest share of the higher import bilk is 
predicted for the EC and South Africa. By 
contrast, the financial burden of importing 
wheal could diminish slightly under the 
Uruguay Round for the developing countries 
in aggregate since their volume of imports 
arc projected to decline sufficiently to offset 
the higher prices. By far, the most 
substantial decline in the import costs of 
wheat should be in the Far East where 
production gains and restrained demand 
should contribute to smaller import 
requirements. Nevertheless, all other 
developing regions arc expected to face 
higher imporl expenditures due to the 
Uruguay Round, in particular, Africa and the 
Near East. 

Among the major exporters of wheat, 
shipments are projected to fall markedly 
from both the EC and the United Stales (by 
about 3 million tonnes each), while those 
from Australia and Argentina would expand. 
While the commitments to reduce domestic 
support programmes are not commodity 
specific, and therefore were not explicitly 
accounted for in the projections, the 
commitments to reduce subsidized wheat 
exports are substantial, amounting to some 
19 million tonnes by the end of the 
implementation period. Total subsidized 
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Table 2 - Change in International food prices between 1987-89 
and by the year 2000 



Base Run 

Uruguay Round 
EiTcct 

Total * 

Wheat 

-3 

47 

♦4 

Rice 

♦7 

47 

415 

Mai/e 

+3 

44 

47 

Millet/Sorghum 

♦6 

44 

410 

Other Grains 

-3 

47 

45 

Fats and Oils 

-4 

+4 

0 

Oilmcai Proteins 

43 

0 

43 

Bovine Meat 

46 

48 

414 

Pigmcat 

43 

410 

413 

Sheep Meal 

413 

410 

424 

Poultry 

45 

48 

414 

Milk 

432 

47 

441 


1 Total docs not necessarily equal tbc sum of the two effects 
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wheat exports arc scheduled to fall from 59 
million tonnes in the initial year to 40 
million tonnes by 2004 (a drop of 32 
percent). Some three-quarters of the volume 
reductions arc accounted for by the three 
largest exporters, the EC-12 (S.7 million 
tonnes), the United States (5.7 million 
tonnes) and Canada (4.7 million tonnes). 
Other countries making significant subsidy 
reduction commitments on wheat arc 
Austria, Hungary, the Nordic countries, 
South Africa and Turkey and, therefore, arc 
also likely to reduce their export volumes in 
general. 

Conclusions. The overall impact of the 
Uruguay Round agreement on global 
production, utilization and trade of wheat in 
the year 2000 should be fairly modest, 
although some significant effects are 
expected in terms of shifts in the location of 


production, the direction of trade flows and 
the share in trade volumes. The Uruguay 
Round projections confirm widely held exp- 
ectations that wheal production and exports 
would shift away from countries with high 
production support and export subsidies 
towards less-subsidizing producers, including 
net importing countries. At the same time, 
smaller export subsidies could lead to 
increased international wheat prices, which 
would contribute to dampening demand. 

The impact on trade resulting from the 
Uruguay Round depends to a large extent on 
the level of export subsidies that arc 
scheduled to be reduced. The smaller trade 
subsidies ate expected to raise- international 
wheat prices which should stimulate 
production in some countries and. at the 
same time, dampen domestic demand, thus 
reducing overall global wheal imports. The 
degree to which the higher international 
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prices arc transmitted to domestic markets, 
however, will depend on the actual level of 
tariffs, which could be at or below the 
bound rales. In the case of wheal, the full 
effects of the higher world prices arc not 
expected to be (elt in many countries 
because tariffs will still be high. In addition, 
the relatively small minimum access com- 
mitments for wheat arc not likely to offset 
the effects of the higher prices on imports. 

The impact of the Uruguay Round on 
world wheat trade is attenuated by the fact 
that a number of the major importing 
countries arc not members of the WTO. This 
group of countries account for sortie 22 
million tonnes, or 22 percent, of recent 
world imports. These countries, while not 
contributing to the change in market 
conditions, arc affected by it and it may be 
expected that several of these will eventually 
join the WTO. 
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Table 3: WHEAT • Commodity Balances, 1987-89 Average, 2000 Baseline and 2000 Uruguay Round Scenarios 


Co-ant < i*a/A*gloa.x 

19B7-09 
f rod . laport 

Av*rag* 

Export Coat. 

2000 »a*all»* 

Prod. laport Export Coen, 

2000 Uruguay Round 
f rod , laport Export Conn, 

GlWth R*t«S 1 1*8! -Of to 2000 UR 
9ro4. laport export Coni, 






cwrcaaC mr roar 


WTJRLO TOTAL 

51950? 

114235 

115505 

597034 

432471 

117782 

117742 

431)00 

630BBB 

11479* 

1147*2 

43*322 

1.4 

0.0 

-4), 1 

1.2 

DKVRlXlRIRO CQUWTRIBA 

214)10 

40554 

•401 

280*40 

208901 

84121 

88)0 

374)01 

90)444 

80913 

9979 

372716 

2.9 

1.) 

1.4 

2.4 

Africa 

45*a 

11050 

153 

14083 

0450 

15196 

13* 

2 4181 

9)33 

13217 

157 

24270 

2.9 

2.7 

0.2 

2.0 

Algeria 

000 

4158 

0 

4070 

>95 

5753 

0 

4729 

1014 

570) 

0 

6699 

1.2 

2.7 

_ 

2.7 

Ethiopia 

fill 

457 

0 

1560 

1)38 

1144 

0 

2405 

1)49 

1140 

0 

2471 

4 . >J 

4.3 

. 

3.9 

Morocco 

9481 

1573 

1 

4520 

446* 

1450 

1 

4091 

4)30 

1804 

1 

6100 

1.9 

1.2 

0.0 

2.5 

si 1 got l« 

47 

225 

0 

372 

195 

371 

0 

364 

196 

340 

0 

11*, 

12.4 

0.9 

m 

1.4 

Latin Marica 

22074 

0742 

414* 

24460 

22186 

166)0 

§411 

3)0)7 

2)253 

15710 

4)42 

32623 

0.5 

5.0 

3.2 

1.0 

Ar qontina 

9133 

0 

4101 

5000 

1055 

a 

5247 

360? 

l 147H 

0 

56)4 

653) 

1.9 

. 

).] 

0.0 

»r«Il 1 

1776 

1475 

0 

7140 

1788 

6126 

4 

9098 

2268 

56*1 

■ 

*942 

-4.6 

10.7 

0.0 

l.t 

Kaxico 

4152 

700 

170 

5000 

4473 

1970 

149 

4457 

4845 

1710 

DO 

4)73 

1 . I 

7.6 

0.0 

2.0 

poeu 

147 

««7 

0 

1C 98 

176 

1912 

0 

14 If. 

179 

1304 

0 

1441 

1,7 

)• 3 

- 

2.5 

Voneiuela 

0 

104) 

1 

1128 

0 

1459 

1 

1456 

0 

1444 

1 

1441 

_ 

2.6 

0.0 

2.1 

liar Kaxt 

24196 

19750 
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5475* 

54)61 

106a) 

2342 

712*0 

5604) 

1899) 

27)7 

71029 

1.6 

-0.) 

-1.5 

2.2 
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6941 

3 

9*93 

4742 

3003 

3 

U74? 

4194 

Otjf 

) 

11640 

7.4 

->.l 

0.0 

1.4 
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1 

10528 

11008 

1858 

1 
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11976 
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1 
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-4.0 
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Saiadi Arabia 

3015 

210 

1842 

1048 

344) 

>90 

1051 

2779 

3501 

390 

1114 

2775 

1.3 

1.9 

-4.1 

3.4 

Syria 

1581 
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20 

2405 
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*7 

20 
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54 

31 
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9x4 
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Tortoy 
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ms 
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0 
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China 
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15427 

86 

104141 
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*6 

132472 

122*70 

10377 

24 

132447 

2.9 

-3.1 

-9.3 

2.1 

India 
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30441 

48142 
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49474 

63569 

34 

171 

69209 

3.1 
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4.2 

2.7 
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D 
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D 
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0 
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4 
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4 
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4 
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4 
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Philippi nos 

0 
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5 
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0 
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9 
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0 
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5 
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■ 
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0.0 
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0 
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51 
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0 
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51 
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0 
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S3 
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. 
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0.2 
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0 
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9 
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1 
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3 
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1 
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3 
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- 
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Rice 

Production. Global output of rice (millet! 
equivalent) is projected to grow at 1.8 
percent per annum to reach 404 million 
tonnes in 2000, a rate of growth and a level 
or production which is only marginally 
different from the baseline projections before 
taking into account the outcome of the 
Uruguay Round. The future expansion in 
rice production will hinge on improvements 
in yields and advances in plant technology. 
The area under rice is projected to increase 
only slightly, and mainly in Africa where 
land is more widely available and where 
large tracts of upland and swampland could 
be brought under cultivation. In both the Far 
East and (he Near East, the possibilities Tor 
increasing the area under rice arc minimal. 

In Latin America the rale of expansion in 
rice plantings is expected to slow-down due 
to the high production costs. In the United 
Stales, an increase in total output is likely to 
occur, largely from improvements in yields 
due to advances in plant technology. 

While at the global level production is 
not expected to change notably due to the 
Uruguay Round, moderate changes would 
occur in some countries. Production of rice 
in some developing Far Eastern countries is 
projected to rise marginally as a result of the 
Round, but output in developed countries, 
especially Japan and the EC is likely to he 
significantly smaller. Japan's opening of its 


market is expected to stimulate exporting 
countries to raise production to meet (he 
additional demand generated by Japan's 
commitment to buy rice in the international 
market. 

Demand. The impact of the Round on rice 
demand is expected to be even less 
pronounced than on output. Between 1987- 
89 and 2000, world demand lor milled rice 
is projected to increase at 1.8 percent 
annually to reach 402 million tonnes in 
2000, a rale of growth and a level of 
consumption similar to that projected before 
the clfccls of the Round were considered. 
Per caput food consumption of rice during 
the period is likely to grow at a negligible 
rate, globally gaining just one kilogramme 
for the entire decade to reach 58 
kilogrammes per head. In the EC and Japan, 
consumption of rice is unlikely to change 
significantly, the reduction in domestic out- 
put being compensated by increased imports 
of rice. Likewise, consumer prices for rice 
will probably be affected little by the 
introduction of market access. In Japan, for 
example, the current import mark-up of 292 
yen per kilo of rice (US$2 016.26/lonne) if 
maintained, will keep consumer prices the 
highest in the world. 

Trade. The effect of the Uruguay Round on 
trade, by contrast, would he substantially 
more pronounced than lor production and 
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consumption, both in terms of its impact on 
the volume of transactions and on 
international market prices. Vital to these 
projected developments, is the assumption of 
full implementation of the minimum access 
provisions agreed to at the Round. Under 
this assumption, world rice imports would 
increase by 3.8 percent annually, a 
substantially faster rate of growth than in the 
previous decade, to reach 18.9 million 
tonnes in 2000. This would be slightly over 
one million tonnes more than what could be 
achieved without the Agreement, and 6.8 
million tonnes higher than in the base 
period. 

Tbc impact of the Round on world 
imports, although substantial, is expected to 
he highly localised. The impact of the 
Agreement on imports of Africa, the Near 
Fast and Latin America and the Caribbean is 
expected to be insignificant. Imports into 
Africa arc forecast to rise by 3.3 percent 
annually to 3.8 million tonnes, which would 
be 1.2 million tonnes more than in 1987-89, 
hut only marginally higher than the present 
day level. Although output of lice in Africa 
is projected to increase by over 4 percent 
per annum, demand for rice would rise at an 
almost equal pace. As a result, it is likely to 
continue to rely on imports to meet over 30 
percent of its total demand irrespective of 
the effects of the Round. Likewise, imports 
into the Near East, projected to rise by 4,8 
percent per annum, would reach 4J million 
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tonnes. The Near East's relatively rapid 
growth as a major importing region would 
not be so much the result of the Uruguay 
Round, than or the demand of its immigrant 
Asian work force and the limited possibili- 
ties for raising production to keep pace with 
consumption growth. Latin America's 
imports would increase, to account for 
nearly 10 percent of the world market 
largely because of production constraints not 
connected with the Uruguay Round. 

In the Far East, however, the Round is 
expected to have a more noticeable impact. 
Imports into the developing countries of the 
region could expand at a much faster rate 
than without the Uruguay Round, reaching 
3.9 million tonnes, and reversing the decline 
of the previous decade. This projected 
acceleration, however, will only materialise 
if the Republic of Korea, Indonesia and 
Thailand buy the entire amounl of rice 
stipulated under the minimum access 
provisions. By 21100, the Republic of Korea, 
which has opted to defer tariffication, 
would be importing about 2 percent of its 
consumption requirements in the base year. 
Thailand has agreed to allow 245 OOU tonnes 
of rice imports in 2000, subject to a 
30 percent import duly and Indonesia 
has subjected its minimum access of 70 OOO 
tonnes to a 90 percent import duly. Whether 
these tariffs will be low enough to allow 
the volume of imports indicated is 
uncertain. Amongst lire Far Eastern 


importing countries, however, the biggest 
concession comes from Japan which is 
expected to import 75S (MX) tonnes of rice 
by 2000, 

The imports of the European Community 
arc also expected to be affected substantially 
by the Uruguay Round. Although total gross 
imports into the EC may not change very 
much, the large reduction in its tariff on rice 
imports from third countries, and more 
important the ‘ceiling duty-paid import 
price* established for rice, arc likely to 
enable third country exporters to raise their 
market share in the EC trade. 

The export trade in rice by the year 2000 
will undergo significant structural changes, 
especially in the Far East. Many of these 
changes arc, however, not related to the 
Round, For example, Bangladesh, largely 
self-sufficient in rice in recent years, is 
expected to become a small exporter because 
of higher production. Indonesia, an 
occasional exporter in the past years, could 
be exporting small quantities more regularly. 
Viet Nam's exports arc projected to reach 
2.6 million tonnes, displacing the United 
States as the world's second largest exporter. 
Pakistan's exports would lluctuatc around 
present day levels because competition lor 
land-use by other crops would limit 
increases in its output of rice. China, an 
exporter in the base period would emerge as 
a substantial net importer, as its exports arc 
projected to decline significantly from recent 
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levels. Exports from Myanmar are likely to 
increase significantly because of a likely 
expansion in output. For these countries, 
differences between the rates of growth 
projected before and after the Round are 
small. 

However, some important changes will 
result from the Round. Thailand, currently 
the world's largest rice exporter, is projected 
to maintain its dominance in the world 
market with export volumes reaching 6 8 
million tonnes; at least some 0.5 million 
tonnes of the projected trade being linked to 
the Uruguay Round stimulated opening of 
the market for rice in the Far East. China's 
decline in exports would not be a result of 
the Round, but the direction of its future 
export trade would be affected. With 
domestic prices fur rice likely to escalate 
over the next lew yeais, China, which 
exported mainly to Africa in the past, may 
concentrate principally on selling small 
quantities of Japonica rice to Japan where 
the high prices offered could prove 
sufficiently remunerative. Among the Asian 
exporting countries, India may be the most 
affected hv the Round. Over the next few 
years, India's exports arc projected to 
expand substantially, benefiting especially 
from changes in the Uruguay Round induced 
EC regulations on rice imports from third 
countries ami especially because Basmati 
rice from India will be allowed to enter the 
EC at a reduced rate of import duty. 
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Outside of Asia, important changes may 
also occur to export Irade. During the five 
year period 1995-2000, the relative 
competitiveness of the United Stales and the 
EC rice exports may change because of their 
different schedules of commitments for 
reducing export subsidies brought about by 
the use of different base years. For the major 
pan of the period 1995 - 2000, the United 
States export subsidies on rice could well 
exceed that of 1986-88 whereas in the ease 
of the EC a definite decline from those years 
is scheduled. Parlly reflecting this, rice 
exports from the EC arc projected to tail in 
contrast to the moderate projected increase 
in the baseline scenario. Exports from the 
United Slates, however, arc likely to be 
virtually unaffected by the Round. 

The opening of the rice market lolluwing 
the Round and the stronger growth in import 
demand relative to export supplies arc 
expected to boost international rice prices. In 
real terms, prices arc likely to increase by 
some 15 percent over the base period, 
compared to a 7 percent rise in the baseline 
projections without the Uruguay Round 
effect. The increase in inlcrnation.il rice 
prices and in the volume of trade rs likely to 
boost the value of global rice trade by 15 
percent above what it would be without 1 In- 
Round and 80 percent higher than in 1988. 


Conclusions. The Agreements reached at the 
Uruguay Round could have significant 
implications for world rice trade. By 2fl0f), 
global rice trade may be boosted by some 
6.8 million tonnes (SO percent) from the 
base period, while international rice prices in 
real terms may experience a 15 percent rise 
from 1988. At least 17 percent of the 
increase in the volume of trade and about 50 
percent of the use in prices may be 
attributed to the Round. Such a large impact 
on Irade, however, hinges critically on 
countries importing the full amount under 
their minimum access provisions, as the 
international rice market will not be 
significantly affected by reductions in tariffs. 
In most countries, import duties on rice will 
remain very high by 2000 and, hence, 
continue to constrain the expansion of trade. 

A rise in the volume of shipments and 
prices will increase the value or rice trade 
and boost export cablings, especially of Lite 
developing countries. For the latter, export 
earnings from riec arc projected to be lifted 
by over 90 percent from the base year, 1? 
percent more titan if the Round had not been 
concluded. These large increases by the year 
2<XKI, would mean thill amongst food grain 
commodities rice wilt continue to rank as 
the most important source or foreign 
exchange earnings for developing countries. 
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At a projected USS S.l billion, rice export 
earnings of developing countries will lie 3.4 
times their earnings from wheat exports; 2.7 
times those from maize and nearly 16 limes 
those from millet and sorghum. 

At the same time, importers would he 
confronted with a larger import bill. The 
bulk of such increase in expenditures, 
however, would be borne by developed 
countries, where most of the increase m the 
volume or imports would occur. 

The impact of the Round on production, 
by contrast, is not expected to be large in 
the next lew years. This is because no major 
changes in domestic support to rice arc 
expected to result from the Round at the 
global level, because the political and 
economic importance of rice as well as its 
role as a staple food would help ensure 
continued support to its production. Any 
significant changes in production support in 
the future would more likely be on account 
of Structural Adjustment Programmes 
embarked upon by countries and/or of the 
rapid expansion of industrialization pursued 
by some countries, both lending to result In 
a contraction in the support to agriculture. 
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Table 4: RICE - Commodity Balances, 1987-89 Average, 2000 Baseline and 2000 Uruguay Round Scenarios 
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Coarse grains 

Production. Project ions of global coarse 
grain production point to stronger growth 
during the 1990s (1.7 percent annually) than 
during the previous decade to reach 971 
million tonnes by the year 2000. Over two- 
thirds of the forecast increase of 176 million 
tonnes is expected in the developing 
countries, primarily in the Far East (largely 
China), Latin America and the Caribbean 
and Africa. The bulk of the increase (84 
percent) is projected Tor mai/e, followed by 
sorghum and other grains. As with wheat, 
most of the projected increase In output Is 
attributed to higher yields, with most 
improvement expected in the developing 
countries. 

The implementation of the Uruguay 
Round is anticipated to result only in a 
slight expansion of coarse grain production 
over the baseline projections, primarily in 
the developed countries. Global output of 
coarse grains is expected to he higher by 3 
million tonnes. Three-quarters would occur 
in the developed countries, mostly in North 
America, (by 7 million tonnes) and about 
one million tonnes each in Oceania and 
South Africa, whereas production will be 
lower by 5 million tonnes in western Europe 
and by one million tonnes in eastern Europe. 
Output is projected to rise marginally in the 
area of the former USSR, In the developing 
countries, production is likely to contract by 


3 million tonnes in the Far East compared 
with the baseline projection. This contraction 
would be offset almost fully by gains in 
Latin America, largely accounted for by 
Argentina and Brazil In sub-Saharan Africa, 
the aggregate output gain of close to 
800 000 tonnes is expected to be shared 
widely. 

Demand. The global demand lor coarse 
grains is projected to reach 968 million 
tonnes by the year 2000, for a growth of 1.3 
percent annually. Virtually all of the 
projected expansion of coarse gram 
utilization duung the 1990s, some 140 
million tonnes, is forecast Tor the developing 
countries. Of the total increase, almost three- 
quarters arc forecast to he in feed use 
(primarily maize) with most of the balance 
of the increase expected for food 
consumption, resulting in a slight decline in 
per caput food use of coarse grains. There 
would be a strong growth among the 
developing countries towards livestock 
feeding, in contrast to an expected decline in 
the growth of feed use in (he developed 
countries. In particular, feed use is expected 
to decline in the area of the former USSR as 
projected slow income growth and higher 
prices arc likely to reduce further the 
consumption of livestock products, which 
had reached very high levels in the base 
period due to signilicanl consumer subsidies. 

The Uruguay Round is not expected to 


increase significantly global coarse grain 
utilization, although the projection of more 
modest growth in coarse gram prices 
compared to wheat could encourage a shift 
in Iced demand towards coarse grains, 
especially among the developed countries. 

As a result of the Uruguay Round, global 
utilization is expected to expand by about 2 
million tonnes, almost entirely as feed in the 
developed countries. By region, utilization 
could rise moderately in North America and 
Oceania, and, to a lesser extent, in the EC 
whereas contractions arc expected for east- 
ern Europe. Japan and the Republic of South 
Africa. In eastern Europe, the reduced teed 
use is mainly due to lower meal production, 

Prices. The results of the Uruguay Round 
are projected to lead to moderate gains lor 
maize and millcl'sorghum while prices of 
other coarse grains (mainly barley) could 
rise by about 7 percent due to the Uruguay 
Round. This is largely due to the generally 
higher, and more widespread, protection 
provided to the 'other* grains in earlier 
years. According to FAO's World Food 
Model (WFM). domestic maize prices arc 
expected to increase among the major 
producing countries in Africa, Latin America 
and North America and to fall in Europe and 
the Far Eist. Average sorghum/millel prices 
will likely be higher in Africa and Latin 
America but lower in North America. Major 
barley producing countries in the Near East 
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and North America should experience higher 
prices, while barley prices in the EC. eastern 
Europe and the area of the former USSR 
should decline. 

Trade. Alter almost no growth during the 
latter period of the 1980s, coarse grain trade 
is projected to expand by about one percent 
annually during the 1990s to t22 million 
tonnes. At this level, world trade would be 
substantially above current volumes of about 
85 million tonnes. The bulk of the increase 
in coarse grain trade is expected to be in 
mai 2 e which normally accounts for two- 
thirds of the global total. The projections 
show a strong rise in imports among the 
developing countries, almost 27 million 
tonnes, which account for all of the growth 
in coarse grain trade. By contrast, coarse 
grain imports arc cxpecicd to decline among 
the devetuped countries by about 13 million 
tonnes, especially in the area of the former 
USSR and eastern Europe. The net increase 
in coarse grain trade of 14 million tonnes is 
projected to be equally shared among 
exporters in the developing and developed 
counlrics. 

Only modest additional expansion in 
coarse grain trade is expected as a result of 
the Uruguay Round, with most of the 
increase in imports occurring in the 
developed countries. The projections point to 
a modest expansion of coarse grain imports 
at the global level, by about 2 million 


tonnes, of which two-thirds would be by the 
developed countries. The most significant 
impact is expected for western Europe where 
imparts would be higher by 2 million 
tonnes. In the developing countries, 
increased production coupled with virtually 
no change in demand, would reduce the 
need to import by all regions, except the Far 
East. Here, imports would expand by close 
to 3 million tonnes, mainly for feed in 
China, and, to a lesser extent, Indonesia and 
the Philippines. By contrast, imports arc 
expected to fall in Brazil, by almost 2 
million tonnes, as a result of higher 
production. The minimum access 
commitments fur coarse grains show a 
moderate increase in the quotas during the 
implementation period of 755 000 tonnes, or 
about 5 percent over the initial quota. Most 
of the scheduled increases in the quotas for 
individual coarse grains, in descending 
order, arc in maize.'bartcy. sorghum and 
millet. Countries with the largest 
commitments are Canada (bailey), China 
(sorghum and millet), Hungary (maize), the 
Philippines (maize). Poland (barley) and 
South Africa (mai/e). 

The increase in the value of coarse grain 
trade us a result of the Uruguay Round is 
piujectcd to be substantially higher than fur 
wheat, amounting to over US$ l billion. 
However, unlike for wheal, the burden of 
higher importing costs are also likely to he 
more equally distributed between developing 


and developed counlrics. Among the 
developing countries, the coarse grain import 
bills for Asia arc predicted to rise by US$ 
650 million as a result of the Uruguay 
Round, largely in the Far East for maize and 
barley. By comparison, Latin America 
should face smaller import costs for coarse 
grains of around US$ 100 million, primarily 
lor maize, while Africa could experience a 
small net decline in its expenditures on 
coarse grain imports The developed 
counlrics. as a group, may be confronted 
with an additional US$ 500 million cost to 
import coarse grains under the Uruguay 
Round, and perhaps a little more due to 
lower export subsidies. The EC and some 
other developed countries arc likely to have 
to pay, in aggregate, an extra US$ 500 
million for coarse gram imports, especially 
for maize and barley, while the area of the 
turmcr USSR and eastern Europe arc 
projected to have lower import hills under 
the Uruguay Round by US$ 45 million 
although Hie could tie oIIncI by reduction of 
export subsidies. 

As regards exports, the most striking 
change resulting from the Uruguay Round is 
likely to occur in North America and 
western Europe: while shipments Irom North 
America would expand by 3 million tonnes 
compared to the baseline, those from the 
taller would fall by almost 4 million tonnes. 
Among other major exporters, shipments by 
Australia and Argentina arc expected to tise. 
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These results arc partly due to the level of 
subsidized coarse grains exports under the 
Uruguay Round which arc scheduled to 
decline from 33 million tonnes in the base 
period to 26 million tonnes by the end of the 
implementation period (down 21 percent). 
Some 70 percent of the volume reductions 
are accounted for by four countries, the EC- 
12 (2.2 million tonnes), Hungary 
(1.1 million tonnes), Cinada (0.8 million 
tonnes) and China (0.8 million tonnes). 

Other countries making significant subsidy 
reduction commitments in coarse grains are 
Mexico, South Africa, Turkey and the 
United Slates. 

Conclusions. The effects of the Uruguay 
Round on coarse grains in terms of shifts in 
the location of production, the direction of 
trade flows and the share in trade volumes 
arc not as significant as those lor wheat. 


This is due to the relatively low level of 
subsidies in the coarse grain sector 
compared to wheat. Nevertheless, some 
regions which have subsidized production 
and promoted exports in the past, such as in 
the EC. will likely face stronger competition 
in the future from those countries which had 
fewer course grain subsidies, such as in 
North America, in particular for maize and 
hurley, Argentina for maize, and Australia 
for barley. The effect of the reduction ill 
subsidized exports under the Uruguay Round 
is also likely to he higher international 
coarse grain prices compared to a scenario 
without the Uruguay Round. 

The effect of the market access commit- 
ments on the lulurc volume of coarse grains 
imports will he determined to a large extent 
by the level of the bound tariffs and the in- 
quola tariffs under the minimum access 
provisions. In many countries, the bound 
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rales for coarse grains appear to be 
prohibitive, i.e. 100 percent or more, 
especially in some of the developing 
countries. In the ease of maize, for example, 
countries with bound tariffs of SO percent or 
more represent imports of 17 million tonnes, 
or 28 percent, of recent world trade. For 
those countries which offered minimum 
access commitments, the in-quota tariffs in 
some eases, in particular for maize and 
barley, are still high and would likely not 
increase the volume of imports. 

As with wheat, a significant share of the 
world coarse grain trade is not directly 
covered under the- Uruguay Round: about 20 
million tonnes, or 22 percent, of the total 
imports. The largest shares of individual 
coarse grain imports not covered by the 
Agreement are for barley (53 percent of the 
world trade), rye (36 percent) and maize 
(17 percent). 
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Tabic 5: TOTAL COARSE GRAINS - Commodity Balances, 1987-89 Average, 2000 Baseline and 2000 Uruguay Round Scenarios 
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Table 6: MAIZE - Commodity Balance's 1987*89 Average. 2000 Baseline and 2000 Uruguay Round Scenario* 


2000 Basal ia* 2000 Ur-afuay Bound Growth titan 1«S 7 -St to 2000 UK 
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Table 7: MILLET AND SORGHUM • Commodity Balances, 1987-89 Average, 2000 Baseline and 2000 Uruguay Round Scenarios 


1 90 7-11* A 2000 Baitliaa 2000 Ur-ajuaf Itaund OroMth Kataai tfIT-l* to 2000 UK 
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Table 8: OTHER COARSE GRAINS N.E.S. - Commodity IValani.es, 1987-89 Average, 2000 Baseline and 2000 Uruguay Round Scenarios 
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Oils and fats and oilmeals 

Production. World production of lals and 
oils is projected to reach 108.6 million 
tonnes by the year 2000, 42 percent above 
the 1987-1989 average. This output would 
be only marginally different (one percent 
higher) from the baseline projections before 
taking into account the impact of the 
Uruguay Round Final Act. 

The additional quantity of oils and fats 
expected to be produced by the year 2000 as 
a result of the Uruguay Round (about one 
million tonnes) will be concentrated in the 
low-cost exporting countries of the Far East 
and Latin America and most or it would 
enter world trade. About three-quarters of 
Ihc increase in production of oils and fats 
due to the Uruguay Round implementation is 
projected to be on account of larger 
availabilities of palm and palm kernel oils 
(which are the oils produced at lowest costs) 
originating mainly in Malaysia and 
Indonesia, where oilpalm plantings are 
expected to accelerate in response to the 
incentive of the Uruguay Round-induced 
higher prices for oils. Increases in soybean 
oil production, accounting lor about 22 
percent ol the additional world output of oils 
and fats would largely originate from Brazil 
and Argentina. The export subsidy reduction 
commitments of the United Stales would 
result in a decrease of production in the 
United Stales. A marginal increase is 


projected for production of lard and tallow, 
mainly on account of the Uruguay Round- 
induced expansion of the livestock sector 
projected in North America, while world 
output ol butler is projected to fall in 
response to the Irend towards a reduction 
of the protection given to this commodity 
in many developed and developing 
countries. 

In Ihc ease of oilmeals, world production 
is expected to amount to 71.7 million tonnes 
(100 percent protein) by the year 2tKX) 
nearly 43 percent above the average during 
1987 to 1989 and only 0.7 percent higher 
than the baseline projections ignoring the 
outcome of the Uruguay Round. Over 90 
percent of the additional production of 
oilmeals, largely of soybean meal, 
originating from Brazil and Argentina would 
be for export. The slight increase of the 
soybean meal production projected in the 
Far East (Indonesia mainly) would be 
absorbed by the local requirements for 
animal feeding. 

Consumption. World consumption of Tats 
and oils by the year 20110 is projected to lie 
108.3 milium tonnes, i.c. almost 40 percent 
over the 1987-89 average, out of which 1.0 
million tonnes would be due to Ihc Uruguay 
Round, However, while the projected impact 
or Uruguay Round commitments on the 
consumption of oilseed-based commodities 
is expected to be modest at the global level. 
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substantial changes would occur at regional 
or country levels, and for individual 
commodities. 

About SS percent of the projected 
increase in world consumption of oils and 
fats induced by the Uruguay Round is 
projected to occur in the developing 
countries. The Uruguay Round-induced 
higher price would result in a lowering of 
consumption in Latin America and Africa, 
hut these decreases arc expected to be 
largely offset by the substantial increase in 
consumption in the Far East region due to 
the demand-boosting effect of higher GDP 
growth 

In the developed countries, the global 
increase in consumption of oils and fats due 
to the Uruguay Round is estimated at 
464 000 tonnes. Most of the additional 
growth in consumption is expected to occur 
in eastern Europe and the area of the former 
USSR. 

World consumption of oilmeals by Ihc 
year 2000 is expected to reach 71.7 million 
tonnes (100 percent protein equivalent), 
about 4!1 percent over the 1987-1989 annual 
average. The boost to woild consumption 
resulting from the Uruguay Round is 
projected at 500 <HK) tonnes (100 percent 
ptotcin equivalent). Almost all nl this 
additional amount would occur in the 
developing countries (60 percent in the Fat 
East and 30 percent in Latin America). As 
regards Ihc developed countries, a decrease 
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of 800 000 tonnes (100 percent protein 
equivalent) is expected to occur in the 
demand for oilmcals in Western Europe, 
resulting from the Uruguay Round-induced 
decline in livestock numbers. However, a 
rising output of livestock products as a result 
of the Uruguay Round is expected to lift the 
demand lor oilmcals in North America 
(730 UOO tonnes), which would largely offset 
the decline in the consumption in Western 
Europe. Therefore, the global growth in the 
consumption of oilmcals in the developed 
countries by the year 2UO0 attributable to the 
Uruguay Round is expected to be minimal. 

Trade. The effect of the implementation of 
the Uruguay Round on world trade in 
oilseed-based products, in particular oils and 
fats, would be greater than for production 
and consumption, largely as a consequence 
of the expected reduction in export 
subsidies, of the market access commitments 
and the general trend towards liberalization 
and increased transparency or trade. The 
avenge of reduction commitments of ad 
valorem tariffs, which are the most used 
form of protection is of 1 1.3 percent for 
oilmeals, 16.4 percent for fats and oils and 
15.1 percent for butter Minimum and 
current access commitments have been 
established by some developing and 
developed countries, but they cover only 5 
percent of the world tndc in fats and oils 
and 6 percent of the trade in oilmcals, and 


the increase in access offered during the 
implementation period is small. Tile export 
subsidy reduction commitments cover 
18 percent of the world trade in fats and oils 
(6 percent of which for developing 
countries), and 1 1 percent of the trade in 
oilmeals (7 percent Tor developing 
countries). The incidence of the full imple- 
mentation of commitments by the year 2000 
to reduce by a global 2*1 percent 5 the subsi- 
dized exports of fats and oils and by 17 
percent the subsidized exports of oilmcals 
will be significant (these reductions refer to 
the trade in quantity, and include the oil and 
respectively the oilmcal content of traded 
oilseeds). 

It is important to note that while the 
projections for trade in oils, fats and 
oilmeals by the year 2000 have been revised 
to lake account of the Uruguay Round 
commitments, this study assumes no 
revisions to preferential agreements, such as 
the Generalized System of Preferences and 
the Lome Convention. 

World trade in these commodities is 
expected to amount to 69.3 million tonnes 
(38.5 million tonnes of oils and fats and 
30.8 milium tonnes of oilmcals • 100 
percent protein equivalent), 1.8 percent 
above the forecast figure excluding the 
Uruguay Round. The value of world trade in 
oilseeds, oils and oilmcals, which would 
have risen by 32 percent between 1987-1989 
and the year 2000 in the absence of the 
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Uruguay Round, is now projected to 
increase by an additional 6 percent to 
US$29 600 million by the end of the cen- 
tury. Developing countries would account 
for a considerably larger share of the 
increase in trade than the developed 
countries. 

World trade in flits and oils by the year 
2000 would reach 38, S million tonnes, 47 
percent above the 1987-1989 average. The 
additional trade resulting from the 
implementation of Uruguay Round is 
estimated at 1.3 million tonnes. The bulk of 
the Uruguay Round induced increases in 
exports of fats and oils is projected lo be in 
vegetable oils originating from Latin 
America, i.c. Brazil and Argentina (with 
combined exports of soybean and sunflower 
oils of 520 000 tonnes) and in palm oil from 
the Far Eastern countries, i.c. Malaysia and 
Indonesia (with combined exports of palm 
and palm kernel oil of 640 000 tonnes). The 
global effect of the Uruguay Round on 
exports of fats and oils from developed 
countries is expected lo be minimal, as the 
slight increases in the exports induced in 
North America is expected to be offset by a 
decrease in export availabilities of eastern 
Europe About two-thirds of additional 
imports by the year 2000 resulting from the 
Uruguay Round would be concentrated in 
large importing countries in the Far East, in 
particular China. The balance would be 
imported by developed countries in western 
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Europe, eastern Europe and Japan, reflecting 
the effect of increased GDP and the trend to 
reduce protection, which would limit 
domestic production. 

Global world trade in oilmrnls due to the 
Uruguay Round is projected to decrease 
marginally by the year 2000, compared to 
the level of trade in the baseline projections. 
This is largely the result of over 800 000 
tonnes decrease projected in the imports of 
western Europe. By contrast, the imports of 
the developing countries arc expected to 
increase by over 600 000 tonnes, mainly due 
to larger purchases by some Far Eastern 
(China, Indonesia, the Philippines) and Latin 
American countries 

/Vices. Uruguay Round commitments to 
reduce subsidies to production and exports 
would induce some reallocation of 
production and trade, and world prices arc 
expected to be higher than they would have 
been in the ahscncc of the Uruguay Round. 
The impact on prices is particularly marked 
for commodities for which protectionism is 
most widespread, namely butter whose 
world prices by the year 2000, assuming lull 

Uruguay Round implementation, arc expec- 
ted to be 12 percent higher than in the 
absence of Uruguay Round. The impact of 
the Uruguay Round on prices is expected to 
be stronger for vegetable oils than lor 
oilmcals, and world prices in real terms of 
vegetable oils arc expected to lie 4 pctcent 


higher by year 2000, against almost no 
change for oilmcals. 

Conclusions. The Uruguay Round impact on 
world production and consumption of both 
oils and oilmcals is likely to be limited, but 
somewhat larger for the volume of world 
trade in oils, lor the international market 
prices of oils and lals and for the value of 
the world trade in oilseeds, oils and 
oilmcals 

The bulk of the Uruguay Round-induced 
increases in the production and exports of 
nils is projected to be in tire developing 
countries in the Far East and in Latin 
America, chiclly on account of palm and 
palm kernel oils from Malaysia and 
Indonesia and soybean-based products from 
Brazil and Argentina, while for oilmcals the 
major expansion would take place in Latin 
America. 

By the year 2U00, the increase in import 
demand will be mainly for fate and oils in 
the Far East, particularly China, and less 
marked expansions are expected in imports 
of oils and fate in eastern European 
countries (Poland and Romania) and western 
Europe. 

The implementation of the Uruguay 
Round would increase not only the 
transparency of the trade environment in the 
sector, but also the competition for markets 
between exporting developing countries, 
which would still be confronted with 
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competition from subsidized exports mainly 
from developed countries. 

Both exporting and importing countries 
will be required to conform to the SPS 
Agreement and ensure that the standards 
governing international trade, including 
those on aflatoxin contamination, remain in 
conformity with the Agreement without 
creating barriers to trade because of (heir 
excessive stringency. 
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Table 9: TOTAL FATS AND OILS * Contntiidily Roilumrs 1987-89 Average, 20(H) Baseline and 2(MM) Uruguay Round Scenarios 
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Table 10: OILMEAL PROTEINS • Commodity Bnlancr*, 1987-89 Average, 2000 Baveline and 2000 Uruguay Round ScenariiH. 
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Sugar 

Introduction. The impact of implementing 
the Uruguay Round on the world sugar 
economy is expected to he relatively limited. 
The following analysis is of a preliminary 
nature, reflecting mainly the consensus of 
opinion regarding the likely effects of agreed 
commitments on trade (lows and pace 
levels. Analysis of the full implications at 
the global level and for individual countries 
will be covered in detail in a new joint study 
of prospects in the world sugar economy to 
be carried out by FAO and the International 
Sugar Organisation in the latter part of 1995. 
The last joint projections study of the two 
organisations was published in 1992, and 
subsequent developments indicate the need 
for reassessment of projected trends for 
individual countries. Therefore, the present 
analysis has been carried out at a high level 
of aggregation It assumes no further policy 
changes apart Irom the implementation of 
the Uruguay Round agreements, for example 
further national sugar policy reforms or 
changes in preferential trade agreements. 
Moreover, slocks arc Liken as constant. 
Though providing only a rough indication, 
the analysis at the regional and glottal 
level gives some indication of the direction 
and magnitude of changes in trade which 
might result from the Uruguay Round. 

Over 55 percent of world sugar 
production and consumption lakes place in 


developing countries About 25 percent of 
world production is traded internationally, 
with developing countries accounting for 
about 65 percent of total exports. On the 
importing side, the developed and 
developing regions shared about equally the 
total market in 1987-89. However, because 
of underlying factors affecting consumption, 
the projected growth is expected to continue 
to be rapid in the developing countries while 
import demand would stagnate or decline in 
the developed regions. Almost every 
government intervenes in the sugar market, 
and various restrictions and regulations in 
different forms are imposed on sugar 
production and trade. As a reflection of the 
role of sugar as a foodstuff and important 
source of calories, as well as the sensitivity 
of farm suppon measures in many major 
sugar producing areas, under the Uruguay 
Round little change will occur in domestic 
support programmes since existing regimes 
arc generally considered to be consistent 
with the provisions of the Agreement, 
particularly in ihe European Community and 
the United States. Nevertheless, the extent of 
future support programmes is under 
discussion within Ihe context of domestic 
legislative processes. Should changes lie 
made in regulatory provisions, there could 
Ih far reaching effects on global production 
and trade of sugar. 


3d 


Uruguay Round prorisions affecting sugar 
markets Among the elements under the 
Uruguay Round Agreement on Agriculture 
that are foreseen to have an impact on the 
world sugar market are tariffication, tariff 
reduction, minimum access provisions and 
reductions in export subsidies. Tariffs are 
widely used by governments to intervene in 
trade in sugar According to a recent study 
by the International Sugar Organisation 
(ISO), almost all countries involved in sugar 
trade impose tariffs or duties on sugar 
imports The importance of preferential 
treatment of imports has been sharply 
curtailed since the mid-eighties and it is 
estimated that the volume of preferential 
trade is currently less than 3 million tonnes 
compared to about 8 million tonnes in 1985. 
It is therefore significant that under the 
Uruguay Round 89 countries have agreed to 
reduce tariffs on sugar imports, though 
average rates will Mill remain very high. On 
average, the developing and developed 
countries would reduce tarilf rales on raw 
sugar imports by 22 percent and 16 percent, 
respectively, by 2004. For white sugar, the 
developed countries will undertake a larger 
average tariff (eduction, 30 percent, 
compared to a 14 percent reduction by the 
developing countries. For some major 
markets, the impact of such reductions is of 
lesser significance as they arc being made 
from relatively high levels, for example the 
European Community, Japan and the United 
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Stales. Nevertheless, the binding of tariff 
rates provides a ceiling for these policy 
instruments, which could in due course 
constitute a starting point for further 
negotiations. 

A total of 20 countries made 
commitments on minimum access for sugar, 
amounting to 3.1 1 million tonnes in 1995, 
rising to 3.35 million tonnes by 2004. The 
United Stales and the European Community 
set minimum annual low-duty imporl quotas 
at average 1986-88 levels, about 1.14 
million and 1.30 million tonnes, 
respectively. While based on actual import 
levels of the late eighties, and thus not 
contributing to increased access, the 
Uruguay Round accord effectively limited 
live extent to which future adjustments in 
supply would need to be borne by exporting 
countries. The import quotas of 18 other 
countries would provide markets for about 
one million tonnes of sugar exports, largely 
additional compared with 1986-88. 

Commitments on export subsidies 
represent a major innovation in policy 
developments affecting volumes and pattern 1 , 
of world sugar trade. Some reductions, for 
example in the European Community would 
be achieved by the year 2000 while others 
would be concluded by 20fM. Among the 
major commitments, the European 
Community would reduce subsidized exports 
by 340 000 tonnes, or 21 percent below the 
1986-88 average level. South Africa would 


also reduce subsidized exports by 21 
percent, or 200 000 tonnes. Reductions ol 
subsidized exports shall also be made by 
several major developing country suppliers 
including Brazil and Mexico. While the 
reduction commitments amount to a small 
proportion of world sugar trade, less than 5 
percent, and are thus expected to have a 
limited impact, nevertheless they represent 
an important step in the direction of less 
subsidized trade in the world sugar 
economy. Annex tables A4 and A5 present a 
summary of hast tariff rates, reduction 
commitments and minimum low-duty import 
quotas for selected countries. 

Production. Before taking account of the 
Uruguay Round world sugar production was 
projected to grow by about 1.6 percent 
annually from 1987-89 Ri reach 127.3 
million Ionites in the year 2000. Production 
in all regions would increase, but grow th in 
developing countries would considerably 
exceed that of developed countries. In 
particular, production was projected to 
expand in the Far East and Africa by about 
3 percent annually to reach 38.5 million 
tonnes and 7.4 million tonnes, respectively. 
Production in developing countries would 
account for two-thirds of world output by 
2000. Among the developed regions, 
pioduction would expand by about 1.5 
percent in North America but would remain 
relatively stable in Europe. Also in the area 
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or the former USSR and eastern Europe 
little change is projected in production. 

Implementation of the Uruguay Round 
would increase world production by about 1 
percent to nearly 129.0 million tonnes. Most 
of the addition to output would occur in 
Latin America and the Caribbean and the 
Far East, where production would reach 31.1 
million tonnes and 38.9 million tonnes, 
respectively. The Uruguay Round would 
have a little impact on production in most 
developed countries where agricultural 
policies arc assumed to remain unchanged. 
Growth in North America and the European 
Community would continue in line with 
domestic market opportunities since 
minimum access provisions and limitations 
on subsidized exports would constrain the 
shifting of adjustments to the world market. 
Some additional impetus to production 
would, however, occur in relatively low cost 
developed exporting countries, such as 
Australia, to lake advantage of market 
opportunities arising from trade 
liberalization. 

Consumption. The baseline projections 
indicated that world sugar consumption 
would increase from 105.8 million tonnes in 
1987-89 to 126.8 million tonnes by 2000. 
Consumption growth at 1.6 percent would 
be lower than that achieved during the 
eighties As in the past, however, the 
expansion would be concentrated 
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overwhelmingly in the developing countries, 
consumption increasing from 58.3 million 
tonnes to 79.0 million tonnes by 2000. All 
regions would experience growth, but the 
bulk of the rise in consumption would occur 
in the Far East However, in contrast to the 
eighties, consumption would increase also in 
the developed countries mainly in the United 
States and lire European Community. 

The rise in consumption ot sugar as a 
consequence u( the Uruguay Round would 
occur mainly in the developing countries, 
where consumption would expand by a 
furlher 2.0 million tonnes, or 2-5 percent. In 
the developed countries, on the contrary, 
coasumption would be only slightly greater. 
The rise in income resulting from overall 
trade liberalization would contribute 
significantly to the increase in consumption 
in developing countries. Must of the 
increment would occur in Asia, but 
consumption would also increase in Africa, 
Latin America and. to a lesser extent the 
Near East. The Uruguay Round would have 
only a limited impact on sugar consumption 
in the developed countries because or low 
price and income elasticities. 

Trade. Some increase in trade volume is 
expected to occur as a result of the Uruguay 
Round. Both the reduction in tariffs, hut 
more important, rising incomes would 
induce world imports to expand by 5 percent 
over the baseline projections to 28,6 million 


tonnes by 2000. Imports into the developing 
countries would account lor most of the 
expansion, with increases occurring mainly 
in (he Far East, the Near East and Africa. 
Imports into the European Community and 
the United Slates are not expected to exceed 
greatly import access commitments The 
increase m import icquirentcnls would bring 
the world sugar market into a better balance. 
The reduced volume of subsidized exports 
would also improve the balance. As a result 
of increased import demand and reductions 
in subsidized exports, world market prices 
arc expected to increase. The current 
analysis indicates that world market prices 
would be 7 percent higher in 2000 compared 
with the previous projections, thus providing 
some inducement for increases in production 
and exports, particularly among low cost 
competitive supplying countries. 

Conclusions. The implementation of the 
Uruguay Round Agreement would induce 
increases in world sugar production, 
consumption and trade, but the overall 
effects would be relatively small. Furlher 
developments in the world sugar market will 
be heavily inllucnccd by policy 
developments which may occur leading to 
reduced support to sugar production and 
exports. Other lactors such as live economic 
grow ih in the area of the former USSR and 
in eastern Europe, production recovery in 
Cuba, and regional trading arrangements will 
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also have important clfccls on future 
prospects in the world sugar market. Lastly, 
developments in productivity and 
comparative advantages for sugar and 
alternative crops could over the lunger run 
significantly affect the sugar sectors of 
individual producing and exporting 
countries. 
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Table II: SUGAR - Commodity Balances, 1987-89 Average, 2090 Baseline and 2000 Uruguay Round Scenarios 
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Consumplion. World meat consumption is 
projected to grow by 2.2 percent per annum 
from 1987-89 to the year 2000 to 213 mil- 
lion tonnes, down from the 3 percent growth 
rale in the 1980s. Average per caput 
consumption would then rise from 31 9 kg 
to 33.8 kg. Demand for poultry products is 
expected to show the strongest momentum 
among the various types of meal, followed 
hy pork, which should remain the most 
popular meat. The contribution of the 
Uruguay Round Agreement to projected 
meat consumption is expected to he 
marginal at the global level, although it is 
estimated to be positive in the Far East In 
most other regions, consumption is expected 
to be negatively affected by the rise in 
international prices of meat associated with 
the Round which would tend to offset the 
impacl of lower duties on domestic prices. 

The developing countries are expected 
to account for the bulk of the 50 million 
tonnes projected expansion in overall meal 
consumption, with an annual growth of 
4.5 percent. Meal consumption is likely to 
expand fastest in the Far Hast. Strong 
income growth will stimulate per caput 
demand, particularly in China, Indonesia, the 
Republic of Korea and Pakistan. Relatively 
fast expansion has been projected lor poultry 
and bovine meat in the region as diets, often 
based largely on pork, diversify. 


Multiplication of fast-food outlets could also 
become an imporlanl influence underpinning 
demand for poultry and bovine meat. 

In the rest ol the developing world, 
population is anticipated to he the dominant 
factor driving demand. Nonetheless, 
increased economic growth in the Latin 
America and the Caribbean region should 
also stimulate demand, especially for pig 
and poultry meal, though beef would still 
account for over 40 percent of total meat 
intake. In Africa and the Near Hast, little 
change in per caput consumption is 
expected, but fast population growth would 
still provide the basis (or a rapid expansion 
of domestic meal markets. 

Growth of consumption in the developed 
countries has been projected to stagnate in 
the 1990s. Increases in per eaput levels of 
consumption, which arc already very high, 
will be constrained by the modest growth in 
incomes and increasing health concerns. A 
decrease in the already low rate of 
population growth Will further contribute to 
slow the expansion in demand These factors 
will he particularly felt in western Europe 
and Oceania. By contrast, in Japan, 
relatively fast growth has been projected 
rcllecting changes in the dietary patterns, 
rising incomes and tailing prices, following 
the reduction in tariff protection initialed in 
the early 1990s and carried on under the 
aegis of the Uruguay Round 

Structural changes in eastern Europe and 
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in the area of the former USSR since 1989 
have been a major development affecting 
projections. In particular, the reduction or 
removal of the exceptionally large retail 
price subs si its, which guaranteed to most 
people easy access to livestock products, 
have already cut consumption sharply. 
Although a recovery in disposable incomes 
in the latter part of 1994b should underpin 
(he demand for meat, consumption levels of 
the laic 1980s arc unlikely to be regained by 
the year 2000. 

Overall, consumers in the mure affluent 
societies arc likely to place a greater 
emphasis on quality and convenience over 
increases in quantities consumed. At the end 
of the decade the developed countries are 
expected to account for less than half of 
total meat consumption, down from 
60 percent in the late 1980s. However, the 
projections still show a considerable 
disparity between average per caput meal 
consumption in the developed countries of 
79 kg and in the developing countries of 
22 kg. The two groups of countries arc, 
however, expected to share the long-run 
shift in demand towards poultry meat 

Production. Growth in wnild production of 
all major types of meat is projected to slow 
compared w ith the 1980s, except for that of 
bovine meat, which is projected to he 
maintained at a relatively low rale. Although 
the overall Uruguay Round effect on meat 
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production is expected to be very small at 
the global level, it is projected to be 
important for countries in North America 
and Oceania where the transmission of 
higher international prices under the Round 
should boost an expansion in the meat 
sector. By contrast, production in the 
European countries, especially in the EC, 
and in Japan is projected to be slightly 
reduced under the Uruguay Round scenario. 

In the developing countries, growth in 
overall meat production is projected hr 
diminish from an annual rate of 5 percent 
over the 19811s to 4 percent till the end of 
the decade. In volume terms these countries 
will record an expansion of some 43 million 
tonnes to 1116 million tonnes, considerably 
more than the 24 million lonncs increase 
they achieved during the 198(b, Among the 
different types or meat, poultry and pig meal 
output is expected to grow taster than that of 
bovine and sheep meat as most developing 
countries have a strategy ol catering lor 
consumption growth by expansion ol 
intensive poultry and pig husbandry. 

More dynamic meat production growth 
than in the past decade has been projected 
for Atrica and the Latin America and the 
Caribbean legion, while n may slow down 
in the Near East and in the Far East legions 
reflecting resource constraints there and a 
reduced potential for large productivity 
gains. Nonetheless, meat production in the 
Far East is still projected to expand the 


fastest, at over 5 percent per year. 

Meat production in the developed 
countries is projected to rise by less than 
half a percent a year, as a 2 percent growth 
in poultry meal will be offset by stagnating 
output for the other meat categories. 
Production growth in North America and 
Oceania is anticipated to be fastest at 
2 percent and 1 percent per annum respect- 
ively. In North America this tendency 
should reflect significant productivity gains, 
and a very dynamic poultry sector. In 
Oceania, production is projected to recover 
from the near stagnation of the past decade, 
mainly owing to a reversal or the previous 
negative trends in bovine meat output, 
bolstered with improved access to foreign 
markets under the Uruguay Round 

By contrast, production growth rales in 
western Europe arc expected to be curbed by 
continuing policies to limit surpluses ot live- 
stock products. In the EC, this was mainly 
fostered through the reform of the Common 
Agricultural Policy. In eastern and central 
F.urope, structural changes and, in some 
cases, the loss of traditional cxporl markets 
have been responsible (or a depletion of 
animal slocks and for a scaling-down in 
meat production in lire early 199IK. For 
most of these countries a full recovery is 
unlikely to occur by the end of lire century. 
The meat sector in the area of the former 
USSR has been seriously impaired by the 
reduction of direct state support and lire 
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movement towards a market economy, 
leading to massive slaughtering in the first 
part of the 1990s. Although it is expected 
that the recovery in income and demand, 
and progress in the transformation of the 
industry will assist in reversing the falling 
trend after the mid-1990s, meat output in the 
area of the Inrmcr USSR is projected to 
decline by one quarter over the 1990s, 

Projections for meat production in Japan 
also point to a contraction, reflecting fiercer 
foreign competition following the 
progressive opening ol the domestic market 
to imports sinee the early 1991N and further 
improvements in access under the Uruguay 
Round, as well as rising production costs, in 
part related to a strengthening of 
environmental protection measures. 

One outcome of these projections would 
be a rise in the share of global meat 
production of the developing countries Irum 
39 percent in the late 1980s to over SO 
percent by the year 2000. 

Trade A significant increase is projected in 
the volume of global trade in meat 
(including trade in live animals and intra-EC 
Hows), from 14 million tonnes in 1987-1989 
to 19 million ionites in the year 2000, or 3ft 
percent over the whole period. Of this, 3 
percent can be attributed to the 
implementation of the Uruguay Round. 

Bovine meat is likely to remain the most 
important commodity in international meat 
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trade, accounting (or 42 percent o( total 
shipments. World bovine meal imports are 
projected to grow by 35 percent since the 
late 1980s (ic 2.5 percent per annum) to 
8.0 million tonnes, of which close to 6 
percent due to the Uruguay Round. Import 
markets are expected to expand by over 4 
percent in the developing countries. This 
would reflect growth in the Far East, 
(especially China, Indonesia, the Republic of 
Korea, the Philippines and Malaysia), in 
Latin America and the Caribbean (especially 
Brazil and Mexico), and in Africa 
(especially Nigeria). Among the developed 
countries, Japan is projected to import 1.3 
million tonnes, three times more than in the 
base period, following tariffication in 1991 
and the subsequent lowering in import duties 
from 70 percent in I99t to 38.5 percent in 
the year 2fJOO, By contrast, shipments to the 
United States may decline somewhat while 
its exports are projected to be boosted by its 
growing penetration or the expanding 
markets in the Far East. For countries in the 
area of the former USSR, imports and 
exports are projected In decline lollowing 
restructuring and the dissolution of the 
traditional trading relationships between 
these countries. In the EC, the commitment 
to reduced subsidized exports under the 
Uruguay Round, combined with measures to 
stabilize production introduced in 1992 
under the reform of the Common Agricul- 
ture Policy, should lower net bovine meat 


exports compared with the baseline 
projections. By contrast, countries in 
Oceania arc anticipated to regain part of the 
world market shares which they lost during 
the 1980s, reflecting improved access to 
some Pacific markets, especially Japan and 
the Republic of Korea. Under Ihc Uruguay 
Round the United States hies also raised 
Australia's and New Zealand's specific 
import quotas compared with recent years, 
but these increases basically restored access 
to the levels of the base period. Compared 
with the baseline, exports from Latin 
America and the Caribbean arc expected to 
recover somewhat, following improved 
access to the EC and continued expansion in 
Asian markets. Deliveries from the region 
could be further boosted should some South 
American producing countries become 
eligible to supply Foot ■■ind-Mou III Disease 
(FMD) free countries, as a result of eradica- 
tion ol the disease or the recognition of 
FMD-rrce regions within their territory, 
billowing the application of sanitary and 
phylosanitary measures under Ihc Uruguay 
Round. 

Prospects for sheep nnd goat meal arc 
for a 2 percent per annum growth in trade to 
the year 2000 with little extra effect 
expected from the Uruguay Round. World 
trade has been projected to reach 1.4 million 
tonnes in 2CXI0, stimulated mainly by an 
expansion in import demand from countries 
in the Near Fast, North Africa and the EC 
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Developed countries in Europe and Oceania 
are expected to remain the major suppliers. 

By conlrast, the expansion of trade in pig 
meat products is anticipated to slow 
compared with the high growth rates 
achieved in the past decade, with the 
Uruguay Round bolstering the volume of 
flows by 3 percent, mainly from North 
America. Although Ihc developing countries 
arc anticipated to play an increasing role in 
world pig meat markets, the developed 
countries would still account for Ihe hulk of 
world imports and exports, a considerable 
proportion of which being traded within Ibe 
EC. Imjsnrt markets arc expected to expand 
in the Far East, notably in Japan and 
Singapore. However, shipments to the area 
of the former USSR arc likely to fall signifi- 
cantly from the level of the late 1980s. One 
of the major developments would be Ihe 
projected shift of the United States from 
being a net importer to a net exporter, 
following large scale investments in the 
sector in recent years. By contrast, net 
exports Irom Ihe EC arc expected to decline, 
reflecting a reduction in subsidized sales and 
a strengthening of pollution-control 
measures, including the EC Nitrate 
Directive. This may erode the positive 
effects of falling grain prices on production 
costs and, lienee, on international 
competitiveness. In eastern and central 
Europe. Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania arc 
expected to remain net exporters, although 
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overall sales from the region would shrink 
notably, reflecting, to a large extent, the 
Uruguay Round limitations on export 
subsidies, in China, expansion of the pig 
sector should enable the country to meet 
rising domestic requirements and to increase 
sales to foreign markets slightly, even 
though exports from the Province of Taiwan 
may be constrained by a strengthening of 
environment regulations on producers and 
rising feed costs. 

World trade in poultry meat has been 
projected to grow by 5 percent per annum to 
4.4 million tonnes between the base period 
and the year 20(10, with marginal impact 
from the Uruguay Round. The expansion 
would reflect major increases in imports by 
high-cost producing countries such as Japan. 
Particularly large deficits have also been 
anticipated in the Near Hast, especially Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia, and in Mexico. Exports 
are projected to originate mainly from devel- 
oped countries, with the United Stales 
consolidating its leading position supplying 
35 percent of world exports while the EC 
commitment to reduce support to exporters 
is likely to lessen the EC poultry trade 
surplus. The developing countries arc 
expected to raise their share in world exports 
following an expansion of sales hy countries 
such as Brazil, China and Thailand. At the 
same lime, imports by developing countries 
arc projected lo double by the year 200(1, 
with large increases anticipated in all 


regions, especially in the Far East and in 
Latin America and the Caribbean. 

Despite the expected expansion in meal 
trade to the year 2000, total meal imports 
are expected to account for only about 0 
percent of world consumption by the end of 
the decade, about the same share as in 1987- 
89. Developed countries arc projected lo rely 
on trade lo meet 13 percent of their 
domestic demand compared with 5 percent 
for developing countries. The reliance on 
imports will be larger for bovine ( 14 
percent) and sheep and goal meal (12 
percent) and less for poultry (8 percent) and 
pig meat (6 percent). The balance of 
projected world import demand and export 
supplies to the year 201X1 would result in a 
strengthening of international prices, varying 
between 13 percent for pig, 14 percent fur 
bovine and poultry and 24 percent Tor sheep 
and gnat meal, with a substantial boost 
provided by the Uruguay Round. However, 
given the small share ol meal trade in 
relation to production and consumption, 
relatively small variations in these two basic 
variables may lead k> large changes in world 
trade balances and hence to unexpected 
changes in international prices. 

Contribution of the Uruguay Round 
Agreement to the projections The impact of 
the Uruguay Round on projected global meat 
production ami consumption is only slight, 
although there arc expected lo be changes in 
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their location. Its effect is expected to be 
much stronger on international meat prices 
and to a lesser extent on trade. The 
rcduction in export subsidies and tariffs 
under the Uruguay Round will contribute to 
a substantial rise in international prices of 
livestock and meat with bovine, pig and 
poultry meal estimated to rise hy some 
8 percent and sheep meat by ID percent 
compared with the "no Round' scenario. 
Overall, the implementation of the Uruguay 
Round is estimated to bring about a 3 
percent increase in the volume of trade in 
livestock and meat by boosting bovine and 
pig meat transactions, while trade in poultry 
and sheep meat should be lilllc affected. 
Countries in Latin America and the 
Caribbean, North America and Oceania arc 
expected to benefit the most as the 
transmission of higher international prices 
Onto their domestic markets would stimulate 
production and depress consumption. The 
commitment to reduce subsidized sales is a 
major reason for reduced exports from the 
EC and, to a lesser extent, from the Far 
East, especially China. On the import side, 
the improved access resulting from the 
reduction in tanfls is estimated to stimulate 
the developed countries' purchases, 
especially those hy Japan, countries in 
eastern Europe and South Africa. Tire impact 
on the imports of the developing economies 
tv much less, except in the Far East. For 
most other countries, the increase in interna- 
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lional prices would offset live positive effects 
of reduced tariff on imports. 

The increased volume of trade combined 
with the strengthening of international prices 
resulting from the implementation of the 
Uruguay Round should lead to a substantial 
boost of the global value of international 
trade in livestock and meal products of the 
order of 13 percent compared with the 'no 
Round" projections results. Among the 
different meat categories, bovine meal and 


pigment trade value should he Insisted the 
most at 14 percent, followed by sheep and 
goal meat and poultry meat at 10 and 0 
percent respectively. Although developing 
countries' export earnings arc estimated to 
rise by 13 percent, slightly faster than their 
import bills, their unfavourable balance ol 
trade in meat would increase by 3 percent. 
Ibis would mainly reflect rising deficits in 
the Fat East and Near East countries which 
would outweigh improved balances from 


countries in Latin America and the 
Caribbean, and Ur a lesser extent, in Africa 
The implementation of the Uruguay Round 
should add 13 percent and 14 percent 
respectively to the developed countries' meat 
export revenues and import bills, resulting in 
a 3 percent increase in their net earnings, 
although meal trade deficits arc projected to 
increase for countries in c istern Europe and 
in the Area of the former USSR, as well as 
lor Japan 
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Table 12: TOTAL MEAT - Commodify HaU»iire>, 1987-89 Avcrane, 2(N)0 Iluscline and 2000 Uruguay Round Scenarios 
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Milk and milk products 

Production. Woild milk production is 
projected to rise to 559 million tonnes by 
2000 , and is virtually no different from that 
before including the effects of the Uruguay 
Round. The average annual growth rate 
would be 0.6 percent, less than half that of 
the previous decade. At the global level, the 
increase in production is expected to result 
from increases in both the number of 
milking animals and in yields. Milk 
production in developing countries is 
projected to be largely unchanged as a result 
of the Round; that ts, it will increase at 
an annual average growth rate of 2.9 
percent to reach 198 million tonnes by 
2000. The developing countries would then 
account for 35 percent of world output in 
2000, compared to 27 percent in 1987-89. 
For the developed countries, production, 
at 361 million tonnes, would bring their 
share of world output down to 65 percent. 

Unlike past trends production is 
expected to rise primarily in the same areas 
as consumption and in a number of low-cost 
producing countries which do not subsidize 
exports. In Asia, in particular, strong growth 
in demand ts likely lo stimulate milk 
production. In absolute terms, milk output is 
projected lo expand most in India. However, 
other countries in Asia will also rapidly raise 
milk output, particularly Pakistan and China. 
An increase is also projected in Latin 


America and the Caribbean, partly in 
response lo higher demand from the growing 
urban population. The improvement in 
international trade conditions as a result of 
the Uruguay Round would also favour 
expansion of production and exports of 
several low-cost producing countries in 
South America, particularly Argentina and 
Uruguay. By contrast, in Africa, difficult 
economic conditions coupled with 
inadequate feed supplies, are expected to 
continue lo restrict dairy development, 
irrespective of the Round. 

In Ihc developed countries, milk 
production is expected to drop by 20 million 
lonncs relative to 1987-89, falling to 361 
million tonnes in 2000, largely unaffected hy 
the Round The glohal decrease in output 
relates mainly to changes in eastern Europe 
and the area of the former USSR. There, 
production has contracted sharply since 
1990, following the removal of producer and 
consumer subsidies and the restructuring ol 
production. This tendency is expected to 
continue over a number of years, unrelated 
lo the Uruguay Round, with milk output in 
the year 2UO0 projected to be 24 million 
tonnes less than at the end of the 1980,. Rv 
contrast, in Oceania the Round is expected 
to lei vc a notable impact. Milk production 
there is projected to rise hy 11 percent in 
response to increased export opportunities 
created under the Round; output in New 
Zealand is particularly sensitive lo changes 
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ill international conditions, as over 80 
percent of milk production is exported. In 
the United States, output will probably 
increase at a similar pace to domestic 
demand to reach 75 million tonnes by the 
end of the decade. Canada has been assumed 
lo continue policies of curbing surpluses 
leading to some decrease in production 
during the current decade; however, recent 
decisions to increase quotas in that country 
may result in the drop in output being less 
than expected. The EC ls assumed to make 
no changes in its quota system other than 
those implemented at the end ol Ihc 198% 
and the early pari oT the 1990s, and would 
maintain production near 1994 levels. Other 
western European countries are also 
expected to maintain levels of milk 
production similar lo Ihosc prevailing in 
1994. In western Europe as a whole, 
adjustment will probably be carried out 
through a reduction in the numbers of dairy 
cows, as progress in breeding and animal 
husbandry suggesLs lurthcr increases in 
yields. In iapan, output is anticipated to rise 
by 0.8 million tonnes over the lei sc period. 
This is significantly below the expected 
expansion in domestic demand, and. as in 
recent years, Japan may admit imported 
products In satisfy a larger portion of its 
consumption. 

Demand Slower growth in global milk 
consumption is projected for the 1 990s and 
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would be largely unaffected by Ihe Round. 
This slowing would mainly reflect a lower 
average per caput food demand and a sharp 
reduction in milk use in feed in Europe and 
area of the former USSR. Consumption in 
the developed countries is expected to fall 
slightly, from 367 to 342 million tonnes, 
while that of the developing countries is 
projected to increase subslant ialty, Irom 160 
to 217 million tonnes. 

Tbc decline in consumption of milk and 
milk products amongst the developed 
countries mainly reflects contraction of 
demand in eastern Europe and the former 
USSR, dating from (he beginning of Ihe 
1990s, and is unconnected with the Uruguay 
Round. In these two groups of countries, per 
caput consumption is projected to fall by 
almost 21) kg, from 178 kg at the end of the 
1980s and to 159 kg in 2000. There, the 
wider availability of high cjuaility margarine 
and a larger supply of vegetable oil and 
cooking fat will tend to reduce butler 
consumption. However, this may be partly 
offset by increased consumption of a greater 
variety of cheese and fresh milk products 
which will become available in these 
countries during the. 1990s. 

For the other developed countries, the 
Uruguay Round is not anticipated to have 
any substantial impact on milk consumption. 
In western Europe the reduction relative to 
levels in late 1980s would mainly refleer 
constriction ol surplus disposal as animal 


Iced associated with the decline in milk 
output. Elsewhere, consumption is expected 
to increase in Ihe United States, Oceania and 
Japan. In per caput terms, Japan is expected 
to register the largest absolute increase in 
consumption amongst the developed 
countries; however, al 70 kg per caput, 
consumption will he well below the 
anticipated level of 190 kg for developed 
countries as a whole in 2000. 

In the developing countries, consumption 
of milk and milk products is projected lo 
grow al an average annual rate of 2.6 
peiccnt between the Ijtc 1980s and 2000, 
largely as a result of factors unrelated to the 
Uruguay Round. Developing countries' share 
of global consumption is projected to rise 
from 30 percent in the base period to 39 
peiccnt in 2000. However, per caput 
consumption in the developing countries, al 
39 kg, will be only one fifth of that the 
developed countries. Growing population 
and urbanization, coupled with some 
increase in average incomes, will be the 
main factors behind the expansion of total 
consumption. Response to changes in 
incomes will remain high in all developing 
countries. With economic growth projected 
lo be most pronounced in Asia, this 
continent is likely to experience the fastest 
expansion in consumption or milk and milk 
pmducls: sustained growth in consumption is 
also anticipated Tor Latin America. 
Elsewhere, slight growth in consumption Is 
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lorecost for most countries. For a number of 
developing countries, population increase 
will mean that, while the total amount of 
milk and milk products available for 
consumption increases, per caput 
consumption will be lower in 20IK) than it 
was al the end of the 1980s. 

Trade At the global level, the Uruguay 
Round is not expected hi alter the amount of 
milk and dairy products traded 
internationally. Overall, the volume of milk 
and milk products exported, expressed in 
milk equivalent, is in any case expected hi 
be 5 percent less in 21XK) than in the 1987- 
89, a decline of 3 million tonnes. The 
principal reason for this is that in the years 
1987-89 dairy exports, particularly hy Ihe 
EC, were especially large. Since that time, 
the EC has diminished milk production 
through quota reductions and has expanded 
internal schemes for surplus milk disposal. 
However. Ihe commitments lo reduce 
subsidized exports were specific to Tout 
distinct classes of dairy products, namely; 
butler and butler oil; cheese; non-lat dry 
milk; and otliei daily pioducLs. Thus, even 
though EC exports of the butter were 
estimated to have fallen, by 1994, to behiw 
hall the level stipulated as the maximum for 
2000, exports of cheese had grown to far 
exceed even the initial maximum level in the 
EC schedule. Implementation of 
commitments in the dairy sector is thus 
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likely la pul an importin' constraint on EC 
cheese exports while subsidized exports of 
butler and skimmed milk powder arc likely 
to be far below those permitted under the 
Round. 

Australia and New Zealand, which were 
already expected to benefit from reduced 
supplies of dairy products to the world 
market from elsewhere, arc projected to 
increase their exports by 1.7 million tonnes 
as a result of increased opportunities opened 
up by the Uruguay Round. Both arc 
expected to benefit from both reduced 
competition from subsidised exports by other 
developed countries and the increased 
openness of markeLs of some developed 
countries to imports. In North America, ihe 
United Slates is projected to move from 
being a net importer to being a net exporter 
of dairy products; however, this was already 
foreseen in Ihe baseline projections. The 
principal factor behind this switch is 
expected to be reductions in domestic prices 
relative to those prevailing internationally. 

Exports ol milk and milk products by 
developing countries arc projected to 
increase under the Uruguay Round; 
however, countries in thus calcgoty will 
continue to account for a small proportion of 
global exports, approximately 5 percent. 

Most exports from Ihe developing countries 
are projected to originate in Latin America, 
in particular Argentina and Uruguay. In 
Asia, growth in India’s milk production 


could mean that it will become a regular 
exporter. 

Comparing imports projected for 2000 
with those in 1987-89, the decline by 
developed eounlries would be largely offset 
by growth in purchases from the developing 
countries, and would be largely unaffected 
by the Round. Developed countries would 
still account for most imports, although the 
establishment of regional trade agreements, 
such as MERCOSUR in South America, 
may act as a stimulus to trade within 
developing regions. Competition for limited 
export supplies and reduced subsidies arc 
expected to lilt the general level of dairy 
produel prices considerably above Ihe 
average for 1987-89, this would be 
accentuated by implementation of the 
Uruguay Round. However, by 1994, average 
export prices for dairy products were already 
over 20 percent higher than those prevailing 
in the base period. Since then, the prices of 
most dairy products on the international 
market have risen further. 

Concltisbms. At the world level, virtually no 
change in milk demand and production is 
expected to result from the Uruguay Round. 
However, on a regional basis, the Agreement 
is projected to stimulate higher production in 
Oceania following increased export 
opportunities, which will be offset by a 
contraction in Europe and the area ol the 
former USSR. Similarly, the Round is 
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expected to have a slight positive impact on 
production in Latin America. 

The overall level of trade in milk and 
milk products is not expected to be affected 
by the Uruguay Round, however, there will 
he some redistribution in terms of region of 
origin and destination. The reduced volume 
of subsidised exports from several developed 
countries will, to an extent, be olfset by 
increased exports from Oceania. Some 
growth in export opportunities is also likely 
to promote the expansion of shipments by 
some developing countries, especially in 
Latin America. A decrease in the proportion 
of subsidised exports of milk and milk 
products is expected to result in higher 
prices, which could restrain imports by 
many developing countries. In contrast, 
imports by some developed countries could 
he incieascd as a result of minimum access 
agreements under the Uruguay Round. 
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Table 1 . 1 : TOTAL MILK - Commodity Balances, 1VH7-SV Average, 2(H)0 Baseline and 2000 Uruguay Konnd Scenarios 
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Coffee 

Lower import tariffs for coffee, following 
the Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations, were not envisaged to have 
much effect on the world coffee market. 
Developed countries, by far Hie largest 
importers of coffee, already had low, or no 
import tariffs for the commodity, and 
therefore their reductions in duties would he 
relatively modest. The higher import duties 
for coffee largely applied by some producing 
countries, would not with a few 
exceptions, be reduced significantly 
under the Uruguay Round. Therefore, 
factors such as economic growth, the 
relatively high level or consumption 
readied in the developed importing 
countries, changes in taste and preferences, 
weather conditions in supplying countries, 
were envisaged to play a more central role 
in shaping the world eolfee market by the 
year 2l.Xlt>, than the conclusion of Ihe 
Uruguay Round. 

Production World coffee production is 
projected to reach 7.1 million tonnes by 
2000, less than one percent above the pre- 
Uruguay Round estimate. This represents a 
growth of 1.3 percent per year between the 
late eighties and the year 2000. By contrast, 
world production of eolfee grew at an 
annual rate of 2.6 percent during Ihe 
preceding decade, when, after the disastrous 


frost of 1975 in Brazil, a huge draw-down in 
coffee slocks took place and prices reached 
unprecedented levels fuelling a massive 
expansion in coflcc areas globally. This 
expansion carried on into the eighties and 
was the mam cause for a production growth 
rate Iwicc as high as the one projected for 
the nineties. Furthermore, the resulting 
over-supply situation in the eighties was 
exacerbated by the introduction of national 
price support schemes which shielded many 
producers from the effects of declining 
market prices. However, since the late 
eighties policies isolating coffee growers 
from lower prices have tended to disappear, 
at least partially, and therefore the rale of 
growlh in global coflcc production has 
decreased. 

Most of the limited increments to 
production stimulated by the Uruguay Round 
are expected to take place in Lalin America 
and the Caribbean and Africa, where coffee 
output should reach to 4.24 million lonncs 
and 1.44 million tonnes, respectively. In 
Latin America and the Caribbean, the coffee 
crop is expected to increase slightly in 
Brazil, by Id OtHt tonnes, Colombia, by 
4 (X)0 lonncs, and some other countries of 
the region, by 9 000 tonnes, In Africa, 
growth should occur mainly in Cote 
d'Ivoire, 5 IXXI lonncs. and Ethiopia. 3 0(X) 
lonncs, and to a lesser extent in Cameroon, 
Kenya and Zaire, with a combined 6 OCX) 
tonnes 


4H 


Demand Global coffee consumption is also 
projected to expand, as lower import duties 
would translate into slightly lower consumer 
(retail) prices for coffee, and these into 
slightly stronger demand for the commodity. 
North America, Europe and lapan account 
for nearly 90 percent of world trade in 
coflee. Imports of cofrcc into North America 
arc to remain duty free, with the exception 
of coffee used as ingredient in substitutes. In 
the EC the 5 percent duty on green coffee 
will be phased out by 2000, and green 
decaffeinated eolfee reduced from 13 
percent to 8.3 percent. Tariffs levied on 
tousled cofree will be reduced by 50 percent 
from base rates of 15 percent for regular 
coffee and from 18 percent Tor 
decaffeinated. In Japan, where import duties 
were levied only on roasted coflcc and 
substitutes containing coffee, the base rale of 
20 percent will be bound at 12 percent by 
2000. However, because of the slowdown in 
economic growth and saturation in some 
markets, world demand for coffee is only 
projected to grow by 1.8 percent per year 
between the late eighties and Ihe year 2000, 
compared with 2.3 percent a year during the 
previous decade. 

Global coflcc demand is projected to be 
about 130 000 tonnes grealcr in the year 
2000 as a result or the Uruguay Round. 

More than 85 percent of this increase would 
be absorbed by developed countries, mainly 
in Europe. Europe and North America will 
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remain (he two largest codec consuming 
regions with an estimated intake of around 
2.8 million tonnes and 1.3 million tonnes, 
respectively. In Europe, the Uruguay Round 
would translate into a 3 percent increase in 
the level of coffee demand by the year 2000, 
while in North America projected 
consumption would remain unchanged from 
pre-Uruguay Round estimates. In Japan 
demand is projected somewhat higher as a 
result of agreed reductions in import tariffs. 

Coffee consumption in developing 
countries would reach approximately 2.4S 
million tonnes, a modest increase of 18 tXX) 
tonnes from pre-Agreement estimates. 
Increased consumption in the developing 
world was likely mainly in Africa and Latin 
America, the main producing areas. 

Trade.'" Projections of wurld coffee imports 
were also revised upwards slightly as a 
result of the Uruguay Round The relatively 
modest projected increase in global imports, 
of 118 000 tonnes, again reflects the 
reduction of import tariffs for coffee in some- 
developed and developing coflcc consuming 
countries and, which would encourage some 
growth in import demand. Consequently, 
world imports lor coffee should grow, by 
1.2 percent per year, to around 5.01 million 
tonnes by the end of the decade. Coffee 
imports grew at an average annual rate of 
2-5 percent per year during the eighties, 
underpinned by the abundant supply 


situation and the relatively depressed level 
of prices. 

Impirt demand for coffee in developed 
countries is expected to grow at an annual 
rate of 1.14 percent, reaching 4.65 million 
tonnes by the end of the decade. Coffee 
impirls would increase most strongly in 
Europe, by 69 000 tonnes. Smaller increases 
were projected for Japan and developed 
countries in Oceania and the area of the 
former USSR. 

Coffee imputs by developing countries 
as a whole were projected at 362 IXXl 
tonnes, 8 GOO tonnes above the pre- 
Agreement estimates. Consequently, coffee 
purchases by developing countries were 
likely to grow by 2.0 percent p-r year 
during the nineties, compared to 1.6 percent 
during the preceding decade. 

Most of the projected growlh in 
exportable coffee supplies would originate in 
Latin America and the Caribbean and Africa, 
but smaller increases were also projected in 
the Far East Lvpirls Irom Latin America 
and the Caribbean were projected to rise by 
17 000 tonnes to 3.11 million tonnes, while 
in Africa coffee sales to overseas 
destinations would increase by 16 <HX) 
tonnes to 1.14 million tonnes. In Latin 
America, increases in exports were 
projected, among others, for Brazil, 6 IKXl 
tonnes, Colombia, 3 000 tonnes, and Costa 
Rica, 2 tXXI tonnes. Giffee expirts in Africa 
would increase mainly in Cote d'Ivoire, by 
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5 (XX) tonnes, Ethiopia, by 4 000 tonnes, 
Kenya, by 3 000 tonnes, Zaire, by 2 000 
tonnes and Cameroon, by 1 000 tonnes. 
Increases totalling close to 6 000 tonnes 
were pojetied for developing coffee exp- 
orters in other regions, mainly the Far East. 

Prices. As a result of the Uruguay Round, 
consumer prices for coffee should decline 
slightly in certain markets, encouraging 
some rise in demand for imports there. 
Nevertheless, a major factor affecting overall 
market growth will continue to he the slower 
rate of increase in certain markets such as 
western Europe and North America where 
consumption approaches near saturation. The 
incremental growlh in demand lor coffee 
should underpin cxporl prices in producing 
countries, encouraging a pisitive supply 
respwse. However, the impicl of a stronger 
world demand for coffee, should outweigh 
the impact of an eventually larger 
availability or supplies, and therefore, at the 
world market level, ail Ice prices in 2IHX) 
should he slightly firmer than without the 
cfleet of the Uruguay Round. As lor the 
actual price level, this would depend also on 
other factors which directly alfccl supply 
and demand, such as weather conditions in 
producing countries and the stock levels in 
importing countries as well as any pilicy 
measures such as cxpirl retention schemes, 
which have not been modelled in this 
analysis. 
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Table 14: COFFEE - Commodity Balance*. 1V87-89 Average, 2000 Bu>elinr and 2000 1 Imgtiuy Round Scenario* 
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Cocoa 

Following the Uruguay Round of 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations, import 
duties on cocoa products arc to be reduced 
in several major markets. Import duties on 
cocoa beans, in place mainly in cocoa 
producing countries, are also to he reduced 
in some importing countries. In the period to 
2000, cocoa exports from developing 
countries will continue to be mainly in Ihc 
form of beans, and therefore gains ensuing 
from lower import duties on cocoa products 
should benefil developing countries mostly 
through stronger derived import demand for 
beans. Nevertheless, the reduction in import 
duties on cocoa beans and cocoa products is 
not expected to have a major impact on (he 
world cocoa market. 

Production. Global cocoa output is projected 
lo reach 2.83 million tonnes, 2.8 percent 
higher than the prc-Agrecmcnt estimate. 
Consequently, global cocoa production is 
anticipated lo grow by 2 percent a year 
between the laic eighties and the year 2000, 
compared with 1.8 percent per year 
projected without the Uruguay Round. By 
contrast, world production of cocoa grew at 
4.3 percent per year during lire preceding 
decade, mainly because cocoa growers in 
major producing countries were, by means 
of diverse policy instruments, insulated from 
low market prices and thus encouraged to 


sustain production growth. 

Most of the 77 (XXI tonnes projected 
increase in world cocoa output resulting 
from ihc Uruguay Round should originate in 
Africa and in the Latin America and 
Caribbean regions. Only marginal increases 
in output arc projected for Ihc Far East, but 
its share in total production is expected to 
grow from t3 percent during 1987-89 to 
around 28 percent by 2UOO, in line with 
previous projections. The larger share 
projcclcd for Ihc Far Easl would stem from 
continuing rapid growth, mainly in Indonesia 
and Malaysia, while production shares arc 
expected to decrease in Africa and to 
decrease in Latin America. The share or 
Africa would decline from 57 pcrccnl in 
1987-89 to around 5‘ i percent in 21 too, .nid 
that of Latin America and the Caribbean 
region from 28 to 20 pereenl, also in 
accordance with prc-Agrccmcnt estimates. 

By the year 2000, the Far East would 
displace Latin America and the Caribbean as 
the second largest cocoa producing region in 
Ihc world; Ihc Far Easl will conlinuc to 
capitalize on its lower production costs 
improved production techniques involving 
high yielding hybrid material and relatively 
unrestricted land availability. 

Demand World cocoa consumption is also 
projected to slightly exceed previous 
estimates, a direct reflection ol lower import 
tariffs for the commodity agreed under the 
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Uruguay Round. Global demand for cocoa 
should grow by 2.6 percent per year lo 
about 2.83 million tonnes by 2000, 
compared to 2.3 percent per year projected 
prior to the conclusion of the Uruguay 
Round. Demand growlh would nevertheless 
still be limited in major markets such as 
Europe, North America and the area of the 
former USSR, compared lo the previous 
decade when world cocoa intake grew at an 
annual rate of 3.8 percent 

Cocoa consumption will conlinuc to be 
concentrated mainly in developed countries, 
which would account for more than 80 
pcrccnl of total demand in 2000. Cocoa 
intake by developed countries is projcclcd to 
reach 2.34 million tonnes, an increase of 
84 (XX) tonnes over pre-Agreement 
estimates, while demand in developing 
countries should reach 487 <XK> tonnes, 

15 000 tonnes above pre-Uruguay Round 
projections 

Cocoa demand projections have been 
revised upwards tor Europe, by 54 000 
tonnes; North America, by 20 IXXI tonnes, 
and for other developed countries by It (Xtl) 
lonncs In North America, demand is now 
expected to grow trom 548 000 tonnes in 
1987-89 lo 712 000 lonncs in 2000, 
reflecting a small increase in consumption 
per caput. European demand was likely lo 
grow Irom about 929 000 tonnes in 1987-89 
to around 1.23 million lonncs in 2000, and 
in the area of the fotmer USSR from 
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169 000 tonnes to 194 000 tonnes during lire 
same period. In Japan, with relatively low 
per caput consumption, cocoa demand is 
expected to grow from 102 UOO tonnes in 
1987-89 to 14S 000 tonnes in 2000. 

Cocoa consumption is also projected to 
increase slightly above pre-Uruguay Round 
estimates in Africa, by 7 000 tonnes; in 
Latin America, by 5 (XK) tonnes; and in the 
Fat East, by 3 (XX) tonnes. Aggregate 
demand in the developing countries is 
projected to grow al 4.4 percent a year to 
reach 487 non tonnes by 2000. Latin 
America and the Caribbean would remain 
the largest developing consuming region, 
accounting for 55 percent of consumption. 

In the Far Hast, the analogous share was 
projected to increase from 20 percent in 
1987-89 to 28 percent in 20IXJ. 

Trade 1 Projections tor global cocoa trade in 
2000 have also been revised upwards 
following the conclusion o( the Uruguay 
Round Lower domestic prices resulting 
from reduced tariffs would underpin stronger 
demand for imports in several markets. 
Consequently, world cocoa trade is expected 
to grow to 2.45 million tonnes by the end of 
the decade. 

World imports of cocoa are expected to 
grow by 1.6 percent per year during the 
nineties, compared to an annual growth rate 
of 1.3 percent projected prior to the Uruguay 


Round agreement. World imports of cocoa 
increased by approximately 4.5 percent per 
year during the previous decade when 
supplies were ample and market prices 
relatively weak, particularly towards the end 
of die period. 

Import demand for cocoa in develoficd 
countries is expected to reach 2-34 million 
tonnes by 2(XX). Most of the increment in 
cocoa imports resulting from the Uruguay 
Round would be accounted for by countries 
of Europe and North America The EC 
would remain the main import market Tor 
cocoa beans and products, absorbing more 
than 40 percent of globally traded supplies 
in 2000- In North America, impmi demand 
would grow by 1.3 percent per year, 
reaching 712 (XXI tonnes by the end of the 
decade. Cocoa import requirements in the 
area of the former USSR would remain 
almost unchanged from 1987-89 levels, at 
around 194 000 tonnes, while in Japan they 
arc likely to increase from 118 OOO tonnes in 
1987-89 to around 145 (XXl tonnes in 2000, 

Developing countries as a whole are 
expected to imfiorl 105 (XX) tonnes in 2UU0, 
a modest increase of 2 (XX) tonnes from pre- 
Uruguay Round estimates, Their demand for 
cocoa imports would grow by 1.6 percent 
per year during the nineties, and their 
purchases would account for about 4 percent 
of world cocoa trade in 21100. 

The likely growth in exportable supplies 


resulting from the Uruguay Round 
Agreement would originate mainly in Africa, 
but smaller increases were also projected (or 
countries of Latin America and the Far East 
Cocoa exports from Africa arc projected to 
rise by 48 000 tonnes, with most of the 
additional volume originating in Cute 
d'Ivoire and Ghana. Exports from Latin 
America and rhe Far East would be higher 
in the year 2fXX>, by 10 (XX) tonnes and 
4 000 tonnes, respectively. 

Prices. As a result of the Uruguay Round 
Ihc import demand lor cocoa should 
strengthen in markets where import duties 
are to be reduced, even though the 
reductions are generally rather small. Lower 
consume! prices should encourage the 
demand lor cocoa and cocoa products and 
the impact of a somewhat stronger world 
demand lor cocoa should exceed the impact 
of eventually larger supplies, and therefore 
international cocoa prices in 2(XX) should be 
slightly firmer lhan without Ihc effect of 
Uruguay Round. The actual level of prices 
would continue to depend also on other 
factors such as national policies affecting 
cocoa production, policies affecting 
consumption IcvcLs in importing countries, 
weather conditions in producing countries, 
and Ihc level of slocks in relation to 
demand, which were assumed exogenous to 
this analysis. 
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Tea 

The impact of the Uruguay Round on the 
world tea economy should be small for two 
reasons. First, trade in black lea is already 
relatively free of restrictions. In some of the 
world’s largest importing countries, such as 
the United Kingdom and the United Slates, 
no restrictions are imposed on black lea 
imports, while tariffs arc levied at low rates 
in most other mayor markets. The second is 
the expectation that structural surpluses 
would continue to prevail over the 
projections period, thus limiting increases in 
world market prices induced by stronger 
import demand following trade 
liberalization. However, since the Uruguay 
Round is projected to bring about significant 
increases in global income, there is likely to 
he a positive impact on tea consumption in 
addition to the Uiriff effects. 

Production. Production expansion 
programmes initialed by many exporting 
countries have contributed to increases in 
output of black lea, and will continue to do 
so. World tea production is projected to 
increase from the 1987-89 annual aveiagc of 
t 818 000 tonnes to 2 63* OCX) tonnes in 
2f MIO, implying an annual average growth 
rate ol 3.2 percent. The Uruguay Round 
reduction in tariffs and other effects would 
induce a slightly higher growth in world 
production to 2 6S3 f K Ml tonnes or 0,8 


percent above the bask - projection. 

Production in India is estimated at 
966 000 tonnes in 2000, an average annual 
growth rate of 3.0 percent from the 1987-89 
base. The Uruguay Round would have little 
effect on production growth in this country. 
Similarly, in Sri Lanka, the Uruguay Round 
is expected to induce production to increase 
by only 1 percent. Rather, most of the 
envisaged expanskm is expected to result 
from recent economic reforms anti the 
national plan for tea production expansion. 
Production by 2IXX1 is projected to reach 
about 265 000 tonnes, compared to 216 000 
tonnes during 1987-89. 

Signilicant growth in production is also 
projected for all Ihc other major lea 
producing countries. China and Indonesia 
would increase black tea production to 
205 000 tonnes and 204 000 tonnes by 
2000, respectively. The Uruguay Round 
would induce China to increase production 
by another 2.0 percent to 209 000 tonnes by 
2000, and Indonesia by an additional 1.2 
percent, to 206 000 tonnes. 

Increases in both yields and planted area 
arc likely to continue to support the strong 
growth in tea production in African 
countries. In Kenya small lea growers 
presently account for about two-thirds of 
planted area but for only half of the national 
production, suggesting that there ts 
substantial potential for expansion. Oulput in 
Kenya is projected to increase at an average 
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annual rale of 3.0 percent to about 250 000 
tonnes in 2000. Malawi, Tanzania and 
Zimbabwe arc also expected to increase 
production significantly. The Uruguay 
Round effect would be minimal on African 
tea production. Additional output would 
amount to only 3 fKX) tonnes, with Kenya 
accounting for more titan half of this 
amount. 

Consumption While growth in the tea 
consumption in developed countries has 
slowed down, demand lor tea m developing 
countries has increased significantly as a 
result of growing income and population. 
This trend is likely to continue. World black 
lea consumption ts projected to increase 
from 1 842 fKX) tonnes in 1987-89 hi 
2 548 OCX) tonnes by 2000. The Uruguay 
Round would stimulate a 1 .4 percent 
increase in consumption to 2 582 000 
tonnes, implying an annual growth rate of 
2.9 percent 

Developing countries would account for 
the larger part of the prospective increase, 
with consumption rising from the 1987-89 
average of 1 176 tXX) tonnes to 1 842 000 
tonnes by 2000, an annual growth rate of 3.8 
percent considering also the effect of the 
Uruguay Round on demand. 

Black lea consumption in India is 
projected to continue to rise rapidly, 
reaching about 750 000 tonnes by 2000, an 
annual growth rate of 3.9 percent between 
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1987-89 and 2000. In other major markets 
Tor black tea such as Pakistan, the Islamic 
Republic o( Iran and Egypt consumption is 
projected at 210 000 tonnes. 138 000 tonnes 
and 108 000 tonnes by 2000, respectively. 
The projections also suggest significant 
increases in the black tea consumption in 
other developing countries, such as Turkey 
where consumption would grow at an annual 
average rale of 2.4 percent to 180 000 
tonnes. 

By contrast in the developed countries, 
black tea consumption would increase only 
slightly. Consumption in the European 
Community is projected to remain stable in 
the nest decade since somewhat higher 
purchases by Germany and France would 
counterbalance continued declines in the 
United Kingdom. Demand in the United 
Slates is projected to increase, though at a 
relatively low rate in the period to 2000. 
Since many developed countries impose no, 
or only small, restrictions on bulk and 
packaged Mack lea imports, the effect of 
tariff reduction on consumption is negligible. 

In the area of the former USSR black lea 
consumption is projected to increase from 
237 OIK) tonnes to 298 OIK) tonnes in 2000, 
with an annual gruwtli rate of 1.9 percent 
over the period, bused tin increases in both 
domestic production and imports 

Exports Net export availabilities arc 
projected to be 1 325 IX*) tonnes in 2000. 


China, India, Indonesia, Kenya and Sri 
Lanka, would account for nearly 70 percent 
of the total projected export availabilities. 
Other exporting countries, particularly 
Bangladesh, Turkey, Malawi, Tanzania, and 
Zimbabwe, arc also expected to increase 
export availabilities significantly during this 
period. The increase in the demand lor 
imports due to the implementation of the 
Uruguay Round should not substantially 
affect wqrld market prices due to the 
existence of ample export availabilities 
projected for the year 2000. 

Substantial growth in export availabilities 
is projected for African tea exporting 
countries. Their total availabilities would 
amount to 340 000 tonnes in 2000 reflecting 
an annual average increase of 3.9 percent 
from actual exports of 21 5 OIK) tonnes 
during 1987-89. Kenya which currently 
accounts for 65 percent of Africa's tea 
exports would increase its availabilities from 
145 lino tonnes to 22S I X H I tonnes in 2000. 

Most of the increase in the volume of 
export availabilities would originate in Asia. 
India, the world’s largest tea producer and 
consumer, would continue to expand its 
exports while satisfying growing domestic 
demand. The projected export availabilities 
would be 216 lit*) tonnes in 2000. Projected 
export availabilities for Sri Lanka would 
amount to 246 000 tonnes in 2tXK). a 1.5 
percent rale of annual growth above the 
average export volume during 1987-89. 
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China and Indonesia are also projected to 
increase export availabilities. China would 
continue the rapid growth of tea sales from 
the eighties, amounting to 180 000 tonnes 
by 2000 white Indonesia would attain a level 
of 195 000 tonnes. 

Imports The projected import requirements 
in 2000 are 1 227 0(X) tonnes which reflect 
an increase by 31 percent compared with the 
average actual black lea imports during 
1987-89. Developing country importers 
would show a strong rise in demand, 
projected to reach 626 000 tonnes, over 50 
percent above the average imports during 
1987-89. Developed countries are projected 
to have small increases in imports of black 
lea. If the former USSR Is excluded from 
this group, their imports by 2000 would be 
413 000 tonnes, reflecting only a one 
percent annual growth tale from 1987-89 to 
2000. In terms of quantity, the major 
importers arc Pakistan, the area ol the 
former USSR, the United Kingdom. Egypt 
and the United Stales 

Projected world black imports would 
increase by 2.9 percent to 1 263 000 tonnes 
by 2(XXl because of Uruguay Round tariff 
reductions and higher income. Most of the 
increase in imports would be in the 
developing countries, whh.li account for 
more than 80 percent of the increase. Import 
requirements by Pakistan would rise from 
204 0011 tonnes to 210 000 tonnes in 2IXK). 
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Because of the significant expansion in 
consumption, almost tripling from 1972 to 
1992, Pakistan would become the leading 
black importer in the world lea market in 
2000 . 

The Uruguay Round is expected to boost 
imports into the Near East from 354 000 
tonnes to 372 000 tonnes by 2000. Imporl 
demand in Egypt in 2000 would be I OS 000 
tonnes, 4.6 percent above its projected levels 
prior to tariff reduction. Imports by the 
Islamic Republic of Iran would be 5S 000 
tonnes, implying a 4.6 annual growth rale 
between 1987-89 and 2000. 

The simulations suggest that imports ol 
black tea into the United Kingdom, the 
United Stales and Canada would amount to 
135 000, 88 000, and 12 000 tonnes in 
2000. respectively, There would be no 
changes in their projected import 
requirements as a result of the Uruguay 
Round because no trade restrictions are 
imposed on trade in black tea by these 
countries. The simulated imporl 
requirements for other developed countries 
reveal slight increases as they liberalize 
trade. Thus, the reductions in tariffs would 
induce the developed countries as a whole to 
increase imports from 601 OUO tonnes to 
608 000 tonnes by 2000. 


Cunclusiui ry. The projections suggest that 
increases will take place in both world black 
tea production and consumption by 2000. 
Developing countries would account for 
most of the growth in consumption with an 
annual rate of 3.8 percent, and their share in 
the world total would rise front 63 percent 
in 1993 to 71 percent in 2000. Since 
demand for tea in developing countries 
depends largely on income, economic 
development of these countries will continue 
to have a major impact on the world tea 
economy. 

The projections also suggest the 
continuation ol an imbalance in thc 
intcrnational market Before allowing for the 
effects of the Uruguay Round the projected 
surplus of export availabilities as compared 
to import requirements was about 100 IKHJ 
tonnes by 2000. The impact of the Uruguay 
Round on the world lea economy is 
expected to be small. Despite some increase 
in imporl demand, witrld market prices arc 
expected to continue to be mainly inllucnccd 
by the existence of large excess export 
availabilities. However, the projected gap 
between exports and imports would be 
reduced to 78 000 tonnes, as trade is 
liberalized. In addition, trade liberalization 
may offer some new opportunities for tea 
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exporting countries. Must importing 
countries have tariffs on imports of small 
package black tea (not exceeding 3 kg) 
which have negatively influenced altcmpts to 
cxporl value-added products. The Uruguay 
Round commitments mean that it should be 
possible for lea exporting countries to ship 
more small package black tea in the future 
and thus gain some value added. 
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Bananas 

Introduction. The world banana market is 
highly demand driven, and therefore, 
estimating demand is considered the crucial 
factor in projecting the global 
demand, 'supply balance. Import barriers arc 
now minimal or non-existent in most of the 
major banana importing countries, except the 
European Community (EC), and this 
situation is expected to continue. For 
instance, bananas are imported free of any 
duty or quota into the United Slates and 
Canada, respectively the world's second and 
fourth largest banana import markets. In 

Japan, the third largest market, banana 
imports arc currently subjected to an ad 
valorem tariff of 10 percent during the 
off-season for domestically produced fruits 
(mostly mikans) and 20 percent during live 
main marketing season (1 October to 31 
March), under its GSP. 

The only major development that would 
significantly affect demand at the world 
level, to the year 2000, is expected to occur 
in the EC, the largest global import market 
for bananas. Therefore the following analysis 
focuses on the new EC regime". The new 
EC banana policy, which became operational 
on 1 July 1993, and is included in the 
Community's commitments under the 
Uruguay Round, grants preferential access to 
traditional banana supplying countries from 
Africa, Caribbean and Pacific (ACP) 


countries, signatories to the Lome 
Convention. It also allows for the continued 
support or domestic production. In order to 
measure the impact of its commitments 
under the Round, the EC banana import 
regime was analyzed using a policy 
simulation model. The likely demand of 
each member stale was estimated by 
including the new policy variables in the 
simulation, as well as income and price 
elasticities. 

Uruguay Bound commitments on banana 
imports. The harmonization measures 
introduced by the EC during the 
dc-compartmcntalization of its market into a 
single regime, are included as a tariff quota. 
The tariff quota imposed from 1 January 
1995 was 2.2 million lonncs’for imports 
from third countries (mainly dollar bananas, 
but non-lraditionul ACP supplies also 
qualify) levied at 75 ECU per tonne, or 
approximately 10 percent of the average 
retail price of dollar bananas in 1993. An 
import duty of 850 ECU per tonne (or 750 
ECU per tonne for nun-traditional ACP 
supplies) is imposed on quantities imported 
above the tariff quota. The EC is committed 
under the Round to reduce this tariff to 680 
ECU per tonne by 2000. The regime also 
includes a duly free quota of 857 000 tonnes 
for traditional ACP supplies and an EC 
quota of 854 1100 tonnes that would qualify 
for domestic support For imports from third 


countries under the Framework Agreement 
annexed to the EC schedule of 
commitments, the glottal tariff quota of 2.2 
million tonnes is divided up as follows: 
Costa Rica 23.4 percent, Colombia 21 
percent, Nicaragua 3 percent, Venezuela 2 
percent, Dominican Republic and other non- 
tradilional ACP countries 90 000 tonnes 
(4.09 percent), and 46.51 percent for other 
third country suppliers. 

Demand and supply prospects. World 
demand for banana imports is projected to 
grow by 1.4 percent annually, from 1993 to 
2000. Although there is little change 
expected at the global level, 10.86 million 
tonnes under the Uruguay Round compared 
with 10.92 million tonnes projected in 1992 
(without the changes due to the Round), a 
significant reduction is expected in the 
imports of the EC (more than 
300 000 tonnes). This decline in volume in 
the EC would be only partially offset by 
increases in other markets. 

Import requirements by developed 
countries are projected to increase by 
0.9 percent annually, mainly due to the 
continued increases in traditional importing 
countries, while among developing countries 
imports arc projected to remain small (10 
percent of the global total), with an annual 
growth rate of 2 percent. Tariffication 
leading to lower tariffs would largely be 
responsible for this increase. 
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Taking into account policy initiatives 
such as the Framework Agreement on 
Bananas, export availabilities arc expected to 
keep pace with demand at a growth rate at a 
little more than 1 percent annually to reach 
11.3 million tonnes by 2000, Tills compares 
with a projection of 12.4 million tonnes 
made in 1992. The apparent surplus of 0.5 
million tonnes (4 percent of exports) would 
be accounted for by quantities in transit, 
shrinkage and waste. 

Impact of the Uruguay Hound As 
mentioned earlier, apart from the EC banana 
regime, the impact of the Uruguay Round on 
international banana trade would be small. 
The duly free banana import regimes in the 
United States and Canada would continue. 

In Japan, MFN lanfl rales will be cut from 
40 and 50 percent for the two periods of Ihc 
year to bound rales of 20 and 25 percent, 
respectively, by 2000. However, major 
supplying countries, Philippines and 
Ecuador, qualify for the lower GSP rates of 
10 and 20 percent being imposed now 10 . It 
is expected that the current lower 
preferential tariff rates will continue to he 
applied to the bulk of its imports. 

Other importing countries, which 
collectively accounted for about 25 percent 
of global imports in 1993, generally have 
tariffied their imporl regimes. Although a 
Tew of these importing countries have a 
potential for a larger growth in demand. 


concessions made under the Uruguay Round 
arc not considered to be large enough to 
have a major impact. For instance, when the 
Republic of Korea began phasing out its 
quantitative restrictions in 1990, imports 
surged from 21 000 tonnes in 1990 to 
314 OHO tonnes in 1991. However, as tariffs 
remained high, levels subsequently fell to 
146 000 tonnes by 1993. Under the Uruguay 
Round the Republic of Korea is committed 
to a base rale duty of 100 percent being 
hound at 90 percent in 2004. 

In the EC, the 850 ECU duly levied on 
quantities imported above the tariff quota, is 
equivalent to almost 60 percent of the 
average retail price of dollar bananas in 
1993 At this price level significant 
incremental increases in imports are not 
envisaged. Furthermore, in order to qualify 
for additional dollar banana shipments 
importers are required to obtain an 
equivalent amount from ACP/EC origins. 
Hence, the resultant increase in retail prices 
and fear of possible substitution with other 
fruits, are expected to prohibit growth in 
consumption. Projected levels of dollar, 

AC.'P, and EC banana imports by 2000 are 
Indicated in Table 17. 

Consumers in Germany, the largest 
consuming area in the EC market would be 
the most affected by the new regime, going 
from a duty-free arrangement to a tariff level 
equivalent to 10 percent of the average 
imporl price of dollar bananas in 1993. 
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Consumers in other member states are 
expected to gain, slightly in Belgium. 
Luxembourg, Ireland, Denmark, and 
Netherlands, because of Ihc lower tariff level 
(10 percent in Ihc new regime compared to 
the 20 percent previously), and more 
substantially in the United Kingdom. France 
and Italy where imports were predominantly 
of ACP and EC or igins under the old 
regime. 

Producers in the EC and ACP countries 
arc cxpcelcd to benefit by USS22 per tonne 
ami US$25 per tonne, respectively, from the 
new regime, white producers in the dollar 
countries would receive US$5 per tonne less 
lor their bananas than Ihc average price 
received during 1993. It must be mentioned 
that the simulation assumes that the ceiling 
placed on dollar Imports in (he EC would 
continue to lead to a diversion of supplies to 
other world markets, resulting in a decrease 
in prices. However, a realignment in the 
production sector or expansion in new 
markets could easily change this expectation. 
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Table 17: BANANAS - Commodity Balances, 1987-89 Average, 199.' Actual, 2000 Baseline nnd 2000 Uruguay Round Scenarios 
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Hides and skins 

Supply. Global production or cattle hides 
and calfskins is projected to increase at 0.8 
percent annually, the same rale of growllt as 
recorded in the eighties, to reach more than 
5.6 million tonnes by the year 2000. 
Although the overall effecl of the Uruguay 
Round Agreement on bovine production Is 
expected to be very small at the global level, 
it is likely to be important for some devel- 
oped and developing countries where higher 
international prices for meal and lor raw- 
hides under the Round should sustain an 
expansion in bovine output. The iastcr 
growth in the developing countries compared 
with the past decade would be partly offset 
by a contraction in the developed countries. 

The developing countries would continue 
to have more than two-thirds of the world's 
cattle, and are expected to increase their 
share of the world supply of cattle hides. 

The share of developing countries' hide 
output in Ihe world total, which was below 
40 percent in the late eighties, has been 
projected to expand to almost 50 percent by 
the year 2000. This reflects steadily improv- 
ing. albeit low, productivity and continuing 

programmes to taise the standards or animal 
husbandry, and improve utilization of 
livestock products and techniques ol Haying 
and curing. A more efficient collection of 
hides from fallen animals, especially in the 
par East, and policies geared lo impmvc ofl- 


takc rates, should also contribute to the 
additional supply ol hides. 

Greater growth in the output ol bovine 
hides and skins is cxpccicd m Africa mainly 
under the pressure of rising demand for 
ruminant meat. Asia is predicted to continue 
to be a major source of Hides in 2000, with 
its share increasing to about 20 percent of 
global production. In Ihe Latin America and 
(he Caribbean region, dynamic growth in 
meat production is expected lo sustain a 
rapid increase in the output of hides. In 
total, the developing csiunlrks are expected 
to expand their output of bovine hides and 
skins by 2.8 percent annually lo reach 2.8 
million tonnes by ihe year 2000. 

The slaughtering of cattle in the 
developed countries has been projeclcd to 
decline, partly as a tesult of a contraction in 
herds. As a result, the domestic supply of 
bovine hides and skins would also fall, by 
about 0.8 percent annually lo below 2.9 
million tonnes Output in North America and 
Oceania is expected to recover as higher 
international prices Tor meat resulting from 
the Uruguay Round should boost bovine 
meal production and the decline in hides and 
skins output, which characterised the pas 1 
der ide, should he halted By contrast, 
growth rates lor meal production in western 
Europe arc expected lo be curbed by policies 
to limit livestock product surpluses and. 
given the continuing shift towards white 
meat consumption at Ihe expense ol bovine 
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meal, cattle slaughterings arc likely lo 
decltne and consequently in hide output is 
projected lo recede from the levels of the 
tale eighties. In eastern Europe and the area 
of the former USSR, structural changes and 
the reduction of consumer subsidies resulted 
in a contraction in demand for livestock 
products, in the early nineties. Consequently, 
as calllc herds arc expected lo be reduced, 
slaughterings have been projected lo recede 
from the levels reached in the laic eighties 
and hide output is forecast lo decline by 2.5 
percent annually. 

Demand for leather goods. Global demand 
for leather and leather products is projected 
lo continue to expand in the nineties under 
the influence mainly ol growing incomes 
and to a lesser extent of reductions in import 
tariffs for leather and leather footwear in 
major consuming countries. Trade weighted 
average tariffs in the developed countries, 
arc likely lo fall Irom 4.6 lo 3.5 percent for 
leather and from 8.7 lo 7.3 percent lor 
leather products. While growllt in demand is 
likely lo be al a slower rale than in the 
eighties, it is projeclcd to exceed the growth 
of production, pointing lo sonic turning of 
prices. However. Ihe projected rale or 
growth of demand varies between regions. 
This rcllccls different factms influencing 
leather usage such as consumer taslcs and 
lifestyles. Globally, footwear is likely to 
remain overwhelmingly Ihe principal end-use 
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lor hides and skins and, consequently, 
demand prospects for leather shoes would 
continue to determine to a large extent the 
demand for hides and skins. 

In the developing countries demand for 
leather and leather goods is projected to rise 
in the nineties, under the impact o( the 
Uruguay Round, at a faster rate than in the 
previous decade. Demand growth will be 
higher Ulan in the developed countries, 
where it has been projected to slow to below 
0.5 percent annually. Nevertheless, the 
developed countries will continue to account 
for more than 60 percent of global leather 
consumption in the year 2000. In particular, 
consumers in the more affluent countries arc 
expected to continue to place increased 
emphasis on the quality of products. As a 
result, demand for leather goods at the 
fashionable, top quality end of the market is 
likely to increase in the developed countries, 
particularly in North America and in those 
western European countries with long estab- 
lished tanning and leather industries. 

Demand for raw hides and skins. The 
tanning and leather produels industry of the 
developing countries has undergone 
considerable change m the last two decades. 
The amount or raw hides and skins produced 
and exported from these countries has been 
reduced, and increasing quantities of 
finished leather are being convened into 
leather garments, footwear and other leather 


manufactures. The growth in tanning and 
manufacturing capacity of some developing 
countries is expected to continue in the 
nineties, most notably in India, China, 
Pakistan and other countries with fast 
growing economics in the Far Fast and Latin 
America. The reduction of tariffs in consum- 
ing countries under the Uruguay Round 
for semi-finished and finished leather 
products, of about 20 and 15 percent re Spec- 
lively, would also contribute to this expan- 
sion. However these exporting countries are 
considered unlikely lo replicate the fast 
growth rates achieved in the past decade, 
when their tanning and leather manufactur- 
ing capacity was in ils infancy and provided 
greater scope for rapid expansion. 

The volume of leather processing in the 
developed countries has declined in recent 
decades in the face of competition from 
developing countries with lower production 
costs and often less restrictive environmental 
laws and regulations. However, tanning and 
leather manufacturing capacity, especially in 
Ibe shoe sector, is likely lo expand in eastern 
Europe, where costs of production arc lower 
than in western Europe. 

Trade As a result of the strong increase in 
processing in the developing countries over 
the past 20 years, trade between the 
developing countries has increased, with 
some, particularly in the Far East, importing 
raw material and exporting leather products. 


In other eases, developing countries which 
produce raw hides and skins arc increasingly 
processing this material to at least a partly 
finished stage, before export. At the same 
time, the processing activity in the 
developed countries has declined markedly, 
as imports arc increasingly at a higher level 
of processing- Among the developed 
countries, the net exports of Norlh America 
and Oceania are the result of a large volume 
of exported raw material, partly offscl by 
imports of leather products such as shoes. 

The decline of trade in bovine hides, 
skins, leather and lealher products between 
developing and developed countries was 
reversed during Ihc eighties. In the laic 
seventies, the developing countries were net 
importers from the developed countries. 
However, by the laic eighties, Ihc 
developing countries had become net 
exporters of leather and lealher products, and 
their net exports are expected to expand by 
2000 . Reduced customs duties [or leather 
and leather products in the European 
Community and in other major consuming 
countries would further sustain Hits trend In 
particular, exports from Latin America and 
Africa are projected to expand over Ihc 
nineties. A number of countries in Use Far 
Fast Import raw material for processing and 
re-export, and this trade is also likely to 
expand. Among Ihc developed regions, 
exports of hides from North America arc 
projected to decline during the nineties, but 
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the region will remain a major net exporter. 
Import requirements by the European Com- 
munity arc projected to continue to increase. 

Contribution of llte Uruguay Round 
Agreement to the projections. The impact of 
the Uruguay Round on projected global 
hides and skins production is slight. Only a 
small fraction of the total expected increase 
in global output ol hides and skins in the 
period to 2000 is attributable to I he Uruguay 
Round, although for some countries it is 
expected to have a more significant impact. 
New Zealand, Australia and United Stales 
arc expected to increase their production 
largely reflecting increases in meal prices. 


By contrast, in many European countries the 
effect will be negative. 

Import demand for hides and skins is 
derived from market opportunities for leather 
and leather products and the existence of the 
processing capacity in the exporting 
countries. Growth tn processing and 
manufacturing of hides and skins is 
proceeding more rapidly in developing than 
in developed countries. The Uruguay Round 
is expected to result in further increases in 
processing and manufacturing activity in 
these countries and this would be reflected 
m significant increases in trade by the year 
20110. lm|>orts of raw bovine hides by the 
developing countries arc projected to 
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increase by 12 percent while their exports of 
leather and footwear arc projected to 
increase by atxiut 30 percent each- These 
increased volumes combined with higher 
international prices arc expected to lead to a 
considerable increase in the value of 
international trade of bovine hides and skins, 
leather and leather products. Developing 
countries arc expected to add US$43 million 
and US$350 million to exports of leather 
and footwear rcspcclivcly, although these 
will be partially offset by increases in 
imports of raw materials. Developed 
exporters arc likely to increase their total 
export revenue* from hides, leather and 
leather footwear hy over US$60 million. 
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Table 18; HIDES AND SKINS - Cotnmudily IbibiiHcs, 1987-89 Aveni»e and 2000 Baseline, 2000 l'rii|-iiay Round Scenarios 
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IV. IMPACT BY REGION 


The implications for countries of the revised 
outlook for agricultural commodity markets 
following the implementation of the 
Uruguay Round by the year 2fKI0 stem from 
the changes in market prices, the new 
market opportunities Tor their exports and 
the extent to which external market signals 
are transmitted back to producers and 
consumers. 

Before turning to the impact on the 
developing countries, a few observations 
may be made about the effect of these 
changes in markets in the developed 
countries For the developed countries as a 
whole, with or without the Uruguay Round, 
a sharp slowdown is foreseen in growth of 
production and consumption of the main 
agricultural commodities. An even sharper 
slowdown is envisaged for trade. The 
reductions in growth are right across the 
board. The effect of the Uruguay Round is 
to attenuate the decline marginally (Table 
19a), where allowance is also made for 
products not covered, which ate assumed to 
grow at the same rate. 

The main change in western Europe is a 
slurp increase in its net imports ol the main 
agricultural commodities form a net import 
level (imports f.o.b.) of US$4.0 billion in 
1987-89 to net imports of US$13.4 billion 
by the year 2000, including a substantial 
increase due to the Uruguay Round. The 


Region would be a smaller exporter of 
cereals, oilseeds, milk and sugar, while 
import volumes arc expected to grow for 
cereals, fats and oils, some meat and tropical 
products. 

For Eastern Europe and the area of the 
former USSR, there is projected to be a 
sharp fall in the import lull for the main 
agricultural commodities, but exports would 
also be less. The resulting import deficit 
would shrink from US$10,5 billion to 
US$7.8 billion The drop in the import 
deficit is mainly on account of the projected 
fall in consumption of cereals, milk and 
some meat As regards the other net 
importing region "other developed" 
(effectively mainly Japan), the net import 
deficit on account of the principal 
agricultural commodities is projected to rise 
from US$12.5 billion to liS$2l.2 billion. 

Big increases in imports nl meat, other basic 
foodstuffs and tropical products are 
envisaged with or without tike Uruguay 
Round, but the Uruguay Round will 
significantly increase expenditures on 
imports of the main agricultural 

commodities. 

The major beneficiaries among ihc devel- 
oped countries arc North America, the net 
exports of which rise from USSl5.ll billion 
to USS22-9 billion, and Oceania with net 
exports growing from US$11.6 billion to 
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US$18.1 billion. Both regions would gain 
from higher exports of cereals, fats and oils, 
meal and milk. 

Turning now to the rest of the world, 
most African countries tend to be importers 
of food, particularly wheat, rice and dairy 
products and exporters of tropical products 
such as cocoa, coffee, fruit and some 
agricultural raw materials. Most of these 
countries arc least developed (28 out of over 
Sri) anil low income food deficit countries 
(43) and have preferential access for their 
exports under arrangements such as GSP or 
the Lome Convention. The increase in Ihc 
ptices of the temperate /one food 
commodities covered in this study point to a 
substantial ttsc in import bills. Assuming the 
other commodities not covered (another S 
percent) behave in the same way the 
agricultural import bill could rise from 
US$8.4 billion (f.o.b. basis) in 1987-88 to 
US$14.9 billion in Ihc year 2000, with an 
estimated 17 percent of the rise due to the 
Uruguay Round. The increase is mainly an 
account ol changes oilier lhan the Uruguay 
Round (puitieularly population growth). The 
cUccl on production r* seen to be marginally 
positive at best, while consumption would 
fall slightly. The net result of generally 
small declines in the volume of imports 
would Ik outweighed by the rise in prices 
due to the Uruguay Round. In addition, the 
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Table 19a ■ Developed countries: projected agr icuitural 
trade balances to the year 2000 



1987-89 

2000 

Hum- Hun 

2001) with 
UR effects 


MM MS. 

. USS billion ... 


Imports 

Selected Cum modi lie** 

105.6 

119.6 

129.7 

Ollier 

103.1 

1 16.8 

1266 

Total 

208.7 

236.4 

256.3 

Exports 

Selected ConinmilMies 

105.2 

120.4 

129.1 

Olhcr 

93.3 

106.8 

1 14.5 

Total 

198.5 

227.2 

2436 

I l.i la net- (Kuportx* 

Import 

-10.2 

-9.2 

-12.7 


* Selected commodities ate items listed in Table 1. 
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Table 19b - African developing enuntrirs: Projected agricultural 
trade balances to the year 2000 


1987-89 2000 2000 with 

llnse Run DR effects 


USS billion 


Imports 


Selected Cummodilic't 

76 

Ollier 

06 

Total 

8.4 

Kxpnrtt 

Scleclcd Coni moduli-* 

7.1 

Other 

2J 

Total 

9.4 

1 la lanc e (Kxpoii v 

Import*! 

1j0 


12.9 

13.8 

+0.1 

16 

1.1 


13.9 

14.9 

♦0.1 


St .4 

10.2 


30 

3.3 


12.4 

13.5 

-0.2* 

-16 

•1.7 



* Estimated cftcet of loss of export subsidies on the imports of tbe subsidy 
receiving countries. 

' Estimated loss of the potential value of preferences provided by the 
major preference giving countries. 
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Uruguay Round will lead tn lower export 
subsidies on imports of wheat and livestock 
products, which could boost import hills by 
perhaps something under US$100 million 
(Table 19b). 

The per caput consumption levels of 
basic foodslufls by the year 2000 would 
remain precarious, with increases in rice, 
maize, oilseeds and poultry and reductions 
in other coarse grains, beef, sheep meat and 
milk. The Uruguay Round would hardly 
change this pessimistic scenario. 

The possibilities fur increased exports are 
expected to arise for maize, millct/sorghum, 
fats, oils and oilmcals among the food 
commodities and all the tropical products 
covered. Overall the value of agricultural 
exports from Africa could rise from US$7 1 
billion in 19K7-89 lo US$111.2 billion in the 
year 2000. The effect of the Uruguay Round 
would be to add US$800 million lo the 
value of exports, just under a quarter of the 
overall growth Also to be taken into 
account, however, is the possible loss ol the 
potential value deriving from reduced 
preferential markets • a loss that may Ire- 
estimated at some US$200 million. 

The net result, thcicfoic, for the African 
developing countries is that import bills of 
the main agricultural commodities could rise 
by the year 2000 from their level in the late 
eighties by US$6 billion plus US$0.1 billion 
loss due lo reduced export subsidies while 
export earnings from the main agricultural 


commodities (but excluding many important 
ones) could rise by US$3.1 billion less the 
loss of potential preferences of US$0.2 
billion. On any interpretation this is not a 
very satisfactory outcome. If allowance is 
made for the agricultural commodities not 
covered, assuming their values to grow at 
the same rale as the commodities covered, 
African developing countries would move 
from an export surplus ol US$1 billion in 
19K7-H9 (f.o.b. basis) to a deficit of US$1,5 
million in the year 20011 including inter aha 
the effects of the Uruguay Round. 

The situation varies from sub-region to 
sub-region. Thus North Africa is a food 
importing area, its agricultural exports 
mainly being horticultural products and olive 
oil. The countries in this sub-region should, 
therefore, be faced with the prospect of 
slightly rising prices of (heir agricultural 
imports hut market access for their exports 
may face some problems particularly lor 
tomatoes and sweet oranges." The changes 
should, however, prompt review of the 
appropriate balance between food and export 
crops. 

In West and Central Africa, most 
countries arc importers of grains ami 
livestock produces but exporters of tropical 
beverages, some oilseeds, some agricultural 
raw materials and tropical fruit. There is also 
a significant trade in live animals within the 
region. A substantial part of their exports are 
made under preferential arrangements with 
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Europe. The higher food prices and possible 
rather limited gains and even possibly losses 
for some of their mayor export commodities 
should encourage these countries to look 
a fresh at the possibilities of expanding their 
food crop sector. This conclusion was also 
real hed by in I At 1 I 1 OW \5 I xpi rl 
Consultation on International Policy Change 
and Agricultural Trade in Africa South or 
the Sahara. 

In Eastern Africa, most countries arc 
importers of cereals while they export 
coffee, tea. fibres and hides-'skins. and in 
some eases horticultural products, while 
M auritius is a large exporter of sugar and 
has a considerable textile and clothing 
tnduslry. The rise in the import price of 
cereals and oilseeds should give a stimulus 
lo their production providing the increases 
arc passed on to the (armors Although not 
covered in this study, the market for textile 
fibres could also expand somewhat. In the 
ease of hides and skins much depends on 
tapping the potential of this sub- region by 
improving the quality ol the product. 
Production of hides and skins should expand 
substantially if the forecast rise in meat 
production takes place. 

Sou [tret n Africa is usually more sell- 
sufficient in food bol has suffered from civil 
strife and droughts which have led to large- 
scale imports in several recent years. Under 
nomul circumstances, however, the region 
should be largely self-sulficicnt and an 
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exporter of a wide range of agricultural 
products such as tobacco, sugar and fibres 
but also fruit, vegetables and coffee. The 
landlocked nature of several of these 
countries limits the extent that world price 
changes can affect fanners’ decisions even 
when they are passed on in full. A 
combination of fostering inlra-rcgional trade 
and relying on high value products for 
export to world markets will continue to be 
among the policy options to be considered. 

The upshot of these changes is that most 
African countries could well have to give a 
greater weight to a strategy of fa) increasing 
food production and (h) of ptomoling 
diversification for their export crop sector. 
The rise in the world prices and the decrease 
in export subsidies over the period to the 
year 2000 offers an opportunity to African 
countries to pass on the increase in prices to 
the producers of cereals, including part or all 
of the permissible degree of protection at 
least lor the period of implementation of the 
Uruguay Round At the least, African 
developing countries could consider the 
feasibility of "capturing the surplus" lor Uicir 
farmers by raising farm prices to offset the 
domestic price depressing effect of the 
remaining export subsidies within the limits 
set by the tariff bindings included in their 
schedules. The extent ol the increase should, 
however, be worked out on a eounlty by 
country basis taking into account changes in 
other sectors. 


As regards the other sectors it will be 
important lor African countries to improve 
the quality and competitiveness of products 
for which new market opportunities may 
open up in Tor example some horticultural 
products, oilseed products and hides and 
skins. In order for countries to diversify 
their exports it is necessary for the right 
enabling environment 10 he developed and 
for adequate international support to be 
given for project development. However, it 
must be remembered that the bulk of 
Africa’s agricultural exports are likely to 
come from traditional export crops, 
particularly coffee, cocoa, sugar and rubber, 
which together will account for well over 
half of total agricultural exports. 

As regards Latin America and the 
Caribbean, only one country is among the 
leasl developed though 9 are low- income 
food-deficit countries. The region as a whole 
is a net importer of cereals, even though 
several countries in the region are exporters, 
particularly Argentina and Uruguay. The 
higher prices of most agricultural 
commodities arc projected to lead to a 
substantial rise in import bills both of food 
and non-lood agricultural commodities, with 
particularly large increases in wheal, rice, 
fats and oils, bovine meat, dairy products 
and sugar. Most ol the increase in imports to 
2000 is due to factors such as growth of 
income and population. However, the effect 
of the Uruguay Round is to boost these 
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imports by another US$0.9 billion, almost 
entirely on account ol higher prices as 
import volumes are not expected to change 
significantly and, if anything, could he 
smaller than otherwise (Table 19c). 

Reflecting the relative rapid growth in 
per caput incomes, consumption per head is 
expected to rise for a broad range of 
commodities particularly poullry. fats and 
oils, some other meal, and the feed use of 
grains. The Uruguay Round effect on 
consumption is small; higher incomes and 
higher prices appear to have offsetting 
c (Heels. 

The most encouraging aspect of the 
revised projections concerns export earnings, 
which arc expected to grow substantially by 
the year 2000. For the commodities covered 
in this study exports could grow by 3.8 
percent a year from their base level in 1987- 
89. Assuming the exports of other 
agricultural commodities to grow' at the 
same rate, the total value of agricultural 
exports for the region would reach USS46 
billion compared with USS31 billion in the 
base period. The Uruguay Round would be 
expected to boost such exports by US$3.0 
billion, even allowing for a loss of the 
potential value of preferences of around 
US$0.3 billion. Signilicanl gains arc 
expected for the exports or grains, oilseeds, 
oilincals and some livestock products by 
Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay. By contrast, 
the export of Kina n as is projected to be 
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Table 19c - Developing countries in Latin America and the 
Carlbliean: Projected agricultural trade balances to the year 2000 



1987-89 

2000 

lliiu' Kun 

Won with 
UK E tTce Is 



USS billion . 


Import* 

Sc In it’d Commodities 

9.9 

15.0 

158 

Other 

0j6 

0.9 

1.0 

Tout 

105 

15.9 

1641 

Exports 

Selected Com modi lies 

25.1 

34.4 

37.1 

Other 

5.8 

7.9 

8 5 

Total 

30.9 

42J 

45 ii -0.3a 

Ksjliimt <Kx ports* 

Impoiiil 

♦20.4 

♦26.4 

♦28 5 


‘ Estimated loss of the potential value of preferences provided l»v the major 
preference giving cnunlrics. 


Table 19- Developing countries in the Near East: Projected 
agricultural trade balances to the year 2000 



1987-89 

2000 

Hast; Hun 

’tHM) with 
I IK Effects 


..nutatMun 

USS billion 



Ina ports 

Selected Commodities 

13.4 

19.2 

211.4 

Ollier 

4.4 

6.3 

6.7 

Total 

178 

255 

27.1 ♦<).!• 

Exports 

Selected Commodities 

l- -1 

15 

1.6 

Other 

5.4 

6.2 

6.6 

Total 

6.5 

7.7 

8.2 

ll.ll.UKl 

Ini ports) 

-11.3 

-178 

-|9.0 


1 Estimated effect of loss ot export subsidies on Ills* imports nf the subsidy 
receiving i nullifies. 
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lower th;in trend, although still higher than 
in 1987-89, as is poultry, reflecting the rapid 
growth of consumption. 

The net result of these developments is 
the expectation that the positive agricultural 
export balance of US$20 billion that the 
region obtained in 1987-89 should expand to 
an estimated US$29 billion in 2000, with 
US$2.1 billion of the increment ascribed to 
the Uruguay Round. 

At the sub-regional level, in South 
America most countries arc significantly 
involved in agricultural trade. The sub- 
region includes both temperate zone 
countries Uiat import tropical products and 
export cereals, livestock products, oilseeds 
and fruit and vegetables, and nunc tropical 
region countries which export a wide variety 
of products sueh as coffee, cocoa, fruit, 
oilseeds and cut flowers, and import grains 
and dairy products. The main feature of this 
sub-region is the highly diversified structure 
of trade - often countries both import and 
export related commodities. Overall, the sub- 
region stands to make considerable trade 
gains but some of the net rood importers 
laic increased food bills lor which 
assistance may he required. 

Central America is an important exporter 
of coffee, cocoa, cotton, fruit, sugar and an 
importer ol some basic foodstuffs such as 
cereals, dairy products and meal. The 
production of some cereals c.g. maize, could 
no doubt he increased, but not wheal. 


Overall there would appear to he some 
improved trade opportunities to be realized 
but no major shifts. The main impact will he 
highcr prices for imported cereals, dairy 
products and meat, which will have an 
adverse impact on consumption and 
nutritional status. 

The Caribbean sub-region depends 
extensively on food imports, the prices of 
which will tisc, and relies on a rather limited 
range of agricultural exports mainly sugar, 
fruit, tobacco and beverages, a significant 
pari of which arc exported under preferential 
arrangements, which arc estimated to lose 
part of their value. For this sub-region the 
importance of the Decision on the interests 
of the net food importing developing 
countries is to be underscored, as the net 
impact of the Agreement will be decidedly 
negative. Also in view of the land shortage- 
in these countries, it will lie necessary for 
them to seek fresh opportunities to diversify 
their agricultural production towards high 
value products for export and to supply their 
expanding tourist industries. 

The Near Has! region is predominantly a 
net importer relying extensively on food 
imports and having a variety of horticultural 
and cotton exports Only two countries are 
in Hie least developed group. However, only 
a minority or countries in the region ate 
GATT'WTO members and although non- 
memhers will be affected by changes in 
international markets, their own policies will 
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not necessarily change. The rise in the prices 
of basic foodstuffs should give all the 
countries in this region the chance of 
passing on the higher prices to their farmers 
and hence giving a fillip to output, but they 
arc likely to remain large net importers even 
though unit prices will be significantly 
higher. For horticulture there are problems 
of market access; although some 
improvements have been made by importing 
countries, in other eases there could be 
reduced possibilities and several countries 
arc likely to lose part of the value of their 
preferential arrangements. 

The cost of agricultural imports » 
projected to rise substantially from US$18 
billion in 1987-89 to USS27 billion 2000 
(Table 19d). The increase is particularly 
large in basic foods, the bill for which could 
rise by US$5.2 hillion or 4b percent. The 
growth is due partly to fairly large volume 
increases of products for which little is 
produced domestically and partly to the 
impact or higher prices. 

Consumption per head is not expected to 
increase greatly • in most countries it is 
already at relatively high levels - but there 
are expected to he some changes: 
consumption per head of cereals and milk is 
projected to fall but utilization of feeds is 
projected to rise as is that of fats and oils 
and to a lesser extent meat. 

The region earns relatively little from 
agricultural exports and the bulk of this is in 
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products nol covered by these projections 
(fibres and horticulture) and, therefore, the 
value of the assessment is somewhat limited. 
However, it is likely that agriculture will 
still remain a relatively minor contributor to 
foreign exchange eamings for most 
countries. Accordingly the gap between 
agricultural exports and imports is forecast 
to widen considerably from US$11 to 
US$19 billion by the year 21100. One of 
the interesting possibilities that may, 
however, open up is the increased scope lor 
intra-regional trade if there is a growing 
move towards eliminating non-tariff 
barriers. 

The Far East overall is a net exporter of 
rice, fats and oils and tropical products, and 
a net importer of other cereals and milk 
products. Particularly large increases in 
imports arc envisaged for feed stuffs for lire 
thriving livestock sector where output is 
expected to grow by over 5 percent a year 
A large increase is also envisaged in imports 
ol dairy producls and sugar. Overall, 
agricultural imports are projected to expand 
by 56 percent (Table 19c) to reach US$47 
billion. The effect of the Uruguay Round 
itself is to boost the ugriculturul import bill 
by USS4.1 billion The generally rapid 
economic growth in this region lhat 
underpins the growth in imports would be 
boosted (urthet by the Uruguay Round As a 
result the per caput consumption of 
agricultural commodities is projected to 


Table I9e - Developing countr ies in the Far East: Projected 
agricultural trade balances to the year 2000 



m7-*» 

2000 

lU.se Run 

2000 with 

UR Effects 




(JS$ billion . 


Import* 

Selected Commodities 

24.7 

35.2 

385 +0.1 ‘ 

Other 

5.4 

7.7 

8.4 

Total 

30.1 

42.9 

469 +0.P 

Exports 

Sctorlrd Commodit* 1 * 

25.9 

38.4 

40.9 

Other 

9.1 

135 

Ml 

Total 

35.0 

51.9 

55.3 -0.3‘ 

IliiluiK'e il .sports- 

Imports) 

♦<1.9 

♦9.0 

♦Nil 


* Estimated cited of toes of export suhstdiev on the imports of the 
subsidy receiving countries 

s Estimated loss of the poicnti.il value of preferences provided by I lie 
major preference giving countries. 
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grow, particularly for meal, fats and oils and 
feeds, and all the tropical products covered. 

The sharp growth in consumption is not 
expected to harm agricultural exports, the 
growth of which is projected at US$20 
billion between 1987-89 and 20*10. Notable 
export increases are expected in rice (+US$2 
billion), bovine hides and skins (+USS3 
billion), fats and oils (+US$4 billion), 
poultry, cocoa, sugar and rubber (+US$1 
billion). Among the commodities nut 
covered it is likely that cassava will suffer 
a reduction but cotton could be boosted. 

The effect of the Uruguay Round is 
estimated to boost export earnings by around 
US S3 billion. 

Overall the surplus on the balance of 
agricultural trade is expected to improve 
from US$5 billion lo US$8.0 billion. 
However, in this region in particular, 
increased absorption of agricultural raw 
materials, from domestic or imported 
sources for processing industries, is reflected 
in rapid growth of exports of scmi/proccsscd 
or processed manufactured goods. 

Looking at the sub-regions, South Asia, 
where four countries arc least developed, is 
largely self-sufficient in basic cereals 
although a net exporter of rice and a net 
importer ol wheal It is also a net importer 
of oilseeds and dairy products but a major 
exporter ol a number of agricultural 
commodities such as tea, spices, cotton, jute, 
tobacco and fruit. ( tt balance the region 


may be a small loser in net trade in the 
basic foodstuffs except for possible gains in 
the rice sector although the concentration of 
gains in rice would favour Japonica rice 
exporters more than the Indica rice exporters 
of this sub-region. Bigger gains may be 
expected from textiles under the Multifihic 
Agreement liberalization, which could give a 
boost lo the production of fibres 
domestically. 

South lias! and East Asia, where two 
countries are least developed, shares a 
similar patient to South Asia and could lose 
from higher wxuld prices of wheat and 
coarse grain, which would more than offset 
possible export gains from higher rice 
prices. With some significant exceptions, 
most countries in the region will stay 
relatively close to food self-sufficiency and 
the main result of the Uruguay Round price 
changes Mould be lo reinforce this tendency. 
The sub-region enjoys a w ide and diversified 
range of exports including rice, oilseeds, 
fibres, tropical beverages, fruit, sugar, 
cassava and hides and skins. Probably few 
gains can be expected from the tropical 
beverages, the market for cassava may 
contract. Fibres may lie boosted somewhat 
as a result of increased demand from the 
textile sector while oilseeds, fruit and hides 
and skins could henclit I'tom market 
expansion. 

Finally as regards the Pacific islands 
(four countries of which ate in the least 
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developed group), they arc generally like the 
Caribbean countries, net importers of food 
and net exporters of sugar (Fiji), and palm 
and coconut products. The shortage of land 
in most of the countries will presumably 
limit the possibilities of a major increase in 
domestic food production so that a careful 
focusing on high valued products, exploiting 
the possibilities for diversification where 
feasible, will still be important options. Food 
imports will cost mote. 
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V. SPECIAL ISSUES 


Lower Value of Preferences 
The w idespread reduction in standard tariff 
rales (i.c. the Most Favoured Nation or MFN 
rales) combined with unchanged rates under 
the various tariff preference schemes (GSP, 
Lome, Caribbean Basin Initiative) signifies a 
reduction in the preference margin. The 
basic idea behind preferential schemes is 
that a recipient exporting country can sell 
products into tbc preference giving country 
either at a lower price than non preference 
receivers and so capture increased sales nr 
sell at the same market price but gel a 
higher return (the difference equal In the 
preference margin). Typically, preferential 
access is given on a limited range of 
agricultural commodities and usually not for 
unlimited amounts. The quantities benefit 
from preferential rates are limited either by 
quota or by rules -of-origin. 

To calculate the value of preferences it 
would theoretically be necessary to know 
whether countries choose to lower prices and 
increase Ihc volume or lake the full bcnelil 
of the preference margin. Because, however, 
in most markets with preferential access the 
developing country recipients can be 
assumed to be relatively small suppliers and 
hence "price takers", it has been assumed 
that the recipient countries do not normally 
use price discounts but rather lake the 
preference margin. Essentially this approach 


defines a preference margin potential, the 
maximum that could be obtained. The 
potential value of such preferences was 
taken to be the product of the percentage 
preference margin and the value of imports 
from the preference receiving exporting 
country. Only significant flows of such trade 
are reported, which indicates an 
underestimate or the value of preferences. 
However, some larilf receiving enunlrics 
apparently sell some goods at the 
preferential rale and others (of the same 
type) at (he MFN rale indicating an 
overestimate of the value of preferences. 
Wilh possible sources of both over and 
under-estimation, it may be concluded on 
balance licit this method of estimating 
the potential value of preferences is 
reasonable. 

Using this method, the potential value of 
preferences given by the European Union, 
Japan and the United Stales in the 
agricultural sector in 1992, was US$1.9 
billion, om third going to Africa. -HI percent 
to Latin America and the Caribbean, and Ihc 
rest mainly to the Far List and Oceania 
developing countries. The Near East is 
estimated to have benefited very lilllc. After 
the Uruguay Round reduction m MFN rales, 
the potential value of preferences is 
estimated to fall by US$0.8 billion with 
losses of USSbillion 0.2, 0.3, 0.2 and 0,1 for 
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Africa, Latin America and the Caribbean, 
the Far East and others respectively. On a 
commodity basis Ihc biggest losses arc 
estimated Tor fruit and nuts, sugar, coffee 
and lea. 

Higher Income Growtlr 

The range of estimated impacts on world 
income of the Uruguay Round is quite wide. 
The GATE estimates these to be between 
US$100 billion and US$500 billion. The 
present study has been based on the World 
Bank/OECD estimate of US$213 billion. In 
order to sec the possible effect of a higher 
income assumption it was chosen to lake a 
figure double the original level. The effect 
on the projections is relatively small: the 
value of world agricultural trade would be 
boosted by just over one percent, half due 
to higher prices and half to increased 
trade volumes. The pattern of trade 
would not change significantly as the 
pcrccntagc increase in income postulated 
would he much the same for all regions 
compared with (he lower income growth 
variant. 

Stability of Prices 

One of the more important anticipated 
benefits accruing from ihc Uruguay Round 
is the expected reduction in price instability. 
Tire idea behind ibis view is that by 
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increasing (he number of countries that are 
open to world price signals, "shocks* 

(arising say Irom unexpected production 
shortfalls) would he absorbed by a greater 
number of markets, thus cushioning the 
effect of such shocks on world prices. 
However, liberalisation is also expected to 
lead to a decline in government 
stockholding, a decline that is unlikely to be 
compensated by an expansion or private 
stockholding, so that total stocks could well 
decline. This second consideration is not 
captured by Hie way that the modelling has 
been done (nor could it easily be done, as 
the matter is highly complex). The approach 
that was followed, therefore, relied 
essentially on examining the impact of 
production shocks on world price stability to 
sec whether the tariffication and reduction of 


tariffs had the expected effect. The 
production shocks chosen lor examination 
were a generalized 5 percent decline in 
cereals output in the year 1999 and their 
effect on world prices in the year 2000. The 
result of the simulation is that trade 
liberalization as modelled in this study 
appears to have almost no effects on the 
stability of cereals. 

TarilT Escalation 

The problem of tariff escalation is (hat 
importing countries may and often do put a 
higher effective tariff on the more processed 
products and a lower effective tariff on the 
raw materials thus encouraging imports of 
the latter and discouraging those of tire 
processed product, potentially depriving Ihc 
exporting countries of the chance to increase 
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the value added on their primary products. 
'This question has not been examined in the 
present study but has been analyzed by (he 
GATT Secretariat for hides and skins and 
leather, rubber, jute and tobacco among 
agricultural commodities. Their study shows 
a degree of reduction in tariff escalation for 
the Tour importers concerned (Canada, the 
EC, Japan and Ihc United Stales). However, 
in about half the cases the decrease in the 
tariffs on intermediate agricultural processed 
goods has been larger than ihc decrease in 
the final goods tariffs, implying an increase 
in tariff escalation at the fiaal stage. These 
eases include rubber in the EC, Japan and 
Ihc United States; jute in Canada, the EC 
and the United States and hides and skins 
and leather in Japan. This is a subject on 
which more research is required. 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS 


The outlook for commodity markets even 
after all the ongoing trade liberalization 
efforts is still for a slowdown in growth 
rates compared with the eighties The 
Uruguay Round is estimated to have a 
positive effect on the value of trade as the 
small boost to volumes is coupled with a 
positive effect on prices, but it will not 
overturn the slowdown that is caused by- 
decreased import growth in the main 
developed country markets. World 
agricultural market prices arc generally 
expected to be higher than in Ihc 1987-89 
base period, (he growth due significantly to 
ihc effeeLs of ihc Uruguay Round. 

Overall the global value of world trade 
of the principal agricultural commodities is 
expected to rise by US$55 billion between 
1987-89 and 2000, US$15 billion of 
which may be attributed to the Uruguay 
Round. 

Among the developed countries there 
would he huge increases m the net imputs 
of the principal commodities by western 
Europe and Japan, a decline in (he deficit of 
Eastern Europe and the area of the former 
USSR By contrast, large export gains will 
he made by North America and Oceania. 

As regards the developing countries, their 
overall agricultural export earnings arc 
expected to keep pace with Ihc rise in 
import bills. However, the gap between the 


value of imports and exports ts expected to 
widen substantially for Ihc Near East while 
in Africa it is projected to go from a small 
surplus to a small deficit Net exports are 
expected to improve for the Latin America 
and the Caribbean region and for the Far 
East. The Uruguay Round, though only 
accounting fflr a part of these changes, will 
affect the agricultural import bills of all 
developing regions adversely and boost 
exports to a lesser extent. Aparl from higher 
prices and shills in market shares towards 
Ihc more efficient exporting countries, the 
Uruguay Round will raise food import bills 
because of the reduction in export subsidies 
on these products and will lead to a sizeable 
fall m the value of prelerenlial trading 
arrangements. 

The slowdown in the growth of world 
agricultural trade, despite ihc positive effects 
of the Uruguay Round, is a disappointment 
to agricultural exporting countries. However, 
agricultural trade liberalization per se docs 
not necessarily boost the volume of world 
trade especially when the protectionism 
being reduced is concentrated in countries 
that arc exporters of agricultural goods The 
effett of reduced protectionism in these 
cases is more on world prices and on trade- 
shares; and, as has been noted, these are 
expected to change is a result of the 
Uruguay Round. 
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Moreover, the Uruguay Round only 
represents a partial reduction in 
protectionism. Only a relatively small cut in 
domestic support is envisaged though more 
substantial cuts in border protection are to 
be made. Il may also be noted, however, 
lhal the Uruguay Round Agreement on 
Agriculture calls in Article 20 for Ihe 
continuation of the reform process and 
reiterates that Ihe long term objective 
icmains that of “substantial progressive 
reductions in support and protection 
resulting in fundamental reform". 

One of the side-effects of Ihc reduclion 
in tariffs will he the erosion of the value of 
preferential margins, the potential loss of 
which has been estimated al US$0.8 billion 
As many of the recipients of preferential 
schemes are among Ihc poorest of the 
developing countries, this is a loss that 
should he examined in depth hy Ihc 
preference giving countries with a view to 
restoring the value of the preferences by- 
other trade concessions or by other forms of 
compensation. 

Though this document is concerned w ith 
ihe assessment of the impact of the Uruguay 
Round and other developments on 
agricultural markets, it should be noted that 
the Uruguay Round Final Ael is also a 
milestone in the development of agricultural 
policy. The implications for national policy 
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formulation arc manifold and can only be 
listed in a very summary way here. They 
are, however, the focus of FAO's normative 
and operational policy work at present and 
will continue to be in the future. FAO has 
organized four regional expert consultations 
on the subject and a number of requests for 
policy assistance have been approved; others 
will be undertaken subject to resources being 
available. Briefly the following aic the main 
areas where policies may need to be 
reexamined: 

(i) the expected increase tn food and 
agricultural prices in international 
markets may call for modifications 
in national food security and 
nutrition enhancement policies and 
strategies, including consumer price 
policies lor food; 

(■■} although the rise in prices at the 
world level, coupled with use of 
tariffs, can lead to more appropriate 
incentives to producers, most 
developing countries will need to 
evolve targeted and decoupled 
(Green Box) forms of assistance that 
can be implemented at low 
budgetary costs; 

(iii) tariffication may introduce greater 
instability to domestic prices, which 
may require reconsideration of 


producer price policies and 
modifications in ’price bands" or 
other instruments to prevent 
excessive instability; 

(iv) countries will need to assess 
carefully the extent to which 
countervailing measures may be 
required to offset the inlcmal price 
depressing effects of gradually 
declining but continuing high levels 
of protectionism elsewhere, and Use 
the financial resources captured to 
increase lood production and 
enhance food security in accord with 
their comparative advantages in a 
protectionism-free world; 

(v) following tariffication, and hence the 
elimination or non-tariff barriers, 
there may well he increased scope 
for inlra-regional or sub-regional 
trading arrangements based on tariff 
concessions; 

(vi) countries not members of the GATT/ 
W IT) will need to assess carefully 
the costs, 'benefits of membership in 
view of the changed international 
trading environment; and 

(vii) countries will need to strengthen 
their technical services in the 
sanitary and phytosanilary areas 
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Developing countries will he facing 
considerable changes in world market 
conditions while also am fronting a complex 
policy agenda. They may require a variety 
of assistance to capture potential benefits 
from new market opportunities and to cope 
with new problems and exigencies. The 
relatively sluggish growth of world markets 
for the principal agricultural commodities 
should encourage them into diversification 
and further processing ol their primary 
agricultural commodities. More thought 
needs, therefore, to he given to questions of 
(aril I escalation and targeted tarilf reduction 
in areas of potential market growth of 
interest lo developing countries. New forms 
of assistance lo replace loss of preferences 
need lo he considered and technical 
assistance in policy formulation and sanitary 
and phytosanilary measures will need hi he 
stepped up. In all this, the particular needs 
id the least developed countries will need to 
be given priority considcralion. 
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ANNEX I - METHODOLOGY 


Introduction 

To undertake (he assessment of (he impact 
of the agreements reached in the Uruguay 
Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations, 
the existing projections to the year 2000 for 
the main agricultural commodities prepared 
in 1992/93' have been adjusted to take into 
account both the commitments to reduce 
tariffs and export subsidies and to introduce 
minimum levels agreed in the Final Act of 
the Uruguay Round as well as the effects on 
income as estimated by lire OECD/World 
Bank due to the impact of the Round as a 
whole. 

Tile methodology used in the previous 
round of projections • the "baseline" 
projections in this publication is described in 
the aforementioned l-AO study. In order to 
accomplish this task the FAO World Food 
Model (WF'M), used in the last round of 
projections for the ccrca I/I ivcslock/fals and 
oil complex, has been extended and 
improved to better reflect the impacts of 
specific policy changes while simple single 
commodity models have been developed to 
cover some of the commodities not included 
in the WFM. 

The "central" or "baseline scenario - 
based on the assumptions regarding the 
economic and demographic conditions 


expected to prevail by 2000, the most likely 
development of technology, no change in 
agricultural policies (including however 
known policy changes at the time of writing, 
c.g. including reform of the EC's CAP) and 
normal weather conditions - has been used 
as a point of reference to evaluate the 
impact of the policy changes reflected in the 
"Uruguay Round scenario". 

A number of additional policy scenarios 
were simulated. These include: 
a) a "higher income giowth scenario" 
rcllccting a more optimistic estimate of the 
impact on world income deriving from the 
Uruguay Round; 

h) a "crop failuie scenario" simulating the 
inllucncc of bad weather on the output of 
cereals during the projection period; 
c) a "bumper crop scenario" following 
exceptionally favourable weather conditions 
affecting the output of cereals. 

Assumptions 

Tile projections made under tire alternative 
scenarios rest on a set of assumptions on 
population and income growth. The study 
uses a single population growth assumption 
for each country, based on demographic 
projections prepared by the United Nations 
Population Division, corresponding to the 
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UN "medium variant* calculated in 1990, ! 
Detailed information on the methods and 
assumptions used in making the projections 
can be found in the documentation of the 
UN Population Division (op.cit.). 

As regards income growth, the baseline 
scenario uses a single growth rale of Grass 
Domestic Product (GDP) for each country. 
The GDP growth assumptions for the 1990s 
are mainly based on the long-term economic 
forecasts prepared by the International 
Economics Department of the World Bank. 
These were supplemented, for countries 
where such forecasts are not available, with 
estimates derived from other sources. 

Estimates of net income gains resulting 
from the Uruguay Round has been made by 
various authors. According to the GATT 
Secretariat, estimates of the increase in 
world income from the liberalization of trade 
in goods range from a low of US$109 
billion to a high or US$310 billion in 2003 
depending on the assumptions used.’ These 
estimates are based on a general equilibrium 
model of the world economy, elaborated and 
applied by the GATT Secretariat. Three 
versions of the model have been used, with 
different assumptions about the nature of 
competition in domestic markets, economy 
of scale, the degree of product differentiation 
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and (he extent to which income gains in (urn 
stimulate savings and investment. Tile World 
Bank.OF.CD has estimated gains of around 
US$213 billion in 2002.* For the purpose of 
the present study the World Bank/OECD 
estimates were retained, with appropriate 
adjustments, for the main “Uruguay Round 
scenario* while double this amount was 
taken for the higher income growth scenario. 
Tables At to A3 summarize the assumptions 
of population, total and per tapul GDP 
which were used in the three scenarios 
covered by this study, namely the "baseline", 
lhe ’Uruguay Round central scenario" and 
Ihe ’Uruguay Round higher income growth 
scenario*. 


Table At - Total Population. 1980 to 1990 Actual and 1990 to 
2000 - Projected 
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Table A2 - Total GI)P at 1980 Pi kes, 1980 to 1990 Actual and 1990 
to 2000 Projected 
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Table A3 - Per t’ii|>ut GDP at 1 9*0 Price*, 1980 to 1990 Actual and 1990 
to 2000 Projected 
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Simulating the impact of the 
Uruguay Round 

The present assessment relates primarily to 
the market and policy changes likely to arise 
up to the year 2000 when the hulk of the 
Uruguay Round commitments will have 
been completed. It should he clearly 
understood, however, that the study covers 
only those measurable policy changes in 
trade and agricultural policies explicitly 
defined in the GAIT commitments and 
likely to occur in practice over the 
implementation period 

The simulation runs cover principally the 
cflcct of the Uruguay Round Agreement lor 
Ihe agricultural sector related to the 
tariffication of trade distortion measurements 
and of the agreed reductions. The country 
specific commitments concerning cuts in 
subsidized exports and increases in imports 
under the minimum access provisions are 
also included in the simulation runs. 

The main source of data on larilf 
reductions and bindings is the Schedules of 
Market Access Concessions which cover 89 
participant countries (the 12 Member Slates 
of the European Union counting as one). 
Agricultural product categories arc defined 
in terms of the six-digit Harmonized System 
code. Tariff lines for individual commodifies 
arc provided for the "Base Rate of Duly" 
relating to the year 1986-88 and for the 
'Bound Rate of Duty" relating to the final 


year of implementation (generally the year 
2000 for Ihe developed and transition 
economics and 2004 for the developing 
countries), expressed in "specific" and "ad- 
valorem’ tariffs. 

For the purpose of (he simulation, all 
tariffs, including those for derived products, 
were converted and aggregated into a 
weighted average primary product 
equivalent, the weights being live total 
domestic availability of the products 
concerned in each country . 

The "specific" tariffs, generally expressed 
in national currencies, were converted into 
US dollars and divided by the respective 
producer prices in order lo include them into 
the WFM normalized price transmission 
equations. Annex tables I -14 contain the 
summary aggregated tariffs for the basic 
foodstuffs for all counlrics for which dala 
were available. 

Some observations arc in order for a 
proper use ol the Schedules. The Uruguay 
Round on Agriculture requires the 
conversion of all non-tariff barriers into 
ordinary customs duties, and the binding of 
the resulting tarilfs. All tarill equivalents 
created by live unification process, are 
hound and all tariffs including prc-cxisfing 
ones are lo be reduced, on average. 36 
percent over the period 1995 lo 2000, with a 
minimum reduction of 15 percent per tariff 
line. For developing countries Ihe figures 
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were 24 and 10 pcrccnl respectively. 

Tariffication of non-tariff barriers to 
agricultural trade is one of the most 
significant achievement of the Uruguay 
Round. 6 The resulting tariff equivalents are 
transparent and, moreover, they provide a 
common basis for reductioas in future 
negotiations. However, the particular way in 
which the conversion of non-tariff harriers 
into tariffs has been achieved in the 
Agreement has sometimes been called 
"dirty" tariffication, because (he tariffs arc 
often very high when compared to the actual 
level of protection as measured by the PSEs. 
The reason for this is Ihal the years 1986-88 
were chosen as the base years for 
larirficalion when world prices for many 
agricultural commodities wctc the lowest in 
decades. This means that, when the world 
price in the base period is compared to the 
protected and supported internal prices, the 
gap was unusually wide. In addition many 
countries used prices to calculate their tarilf 
equivalents which resulted in higher initial 
tariffs than more objective calculations 
might have produced. Many developing 
counlrics opted lo offer ceiling bindings to 
Ihcir tariffs instead of lariffyiiig Finally, the 
simple (unweighted) averaging that country 
could use when allocating tarill reduction lo 
individual products has allowed much scope 
lor continued protection of Ihe "sensitive" 
products. 
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In practice, it is possible that in some 
eases countries will not apply the full tariff 
recorded in the Schedules, so that the new 
tariffs can be interpreted as representing 
maxima. 

Despite the above reservations, the 
simulation of the "Uruguay Round" scenario 
assumes that countries will undertake 
reforms according to their offers on the 
reductions in tariffs, as presented in the 
Schedules of reduction commitments. In 
addition, the simulation assumes (hat devel- 
oping countries will not raise their tariffs, 
even though in many eases the new tariff 
bindings arc above the previously observed 
rates, implying a presumption that countries 
will not exercise the option to increase 
protection as a result of the Agreement. 

The minimum access provisions have 
been introduced into the WFM on an "ad- 
hoc" basis in all eases where the model did 
not generate a sufficient volume of imports 


to meet national commitments. The 
additional import quantities have been 
modelled by decreasing the production 
and'or increasing the demand, depending on 
tlic particular circumstances. Figures on the 
current and minimum access commitments 
by commodity and country arc provided in 
Table A-4. 

Regarding export subsidy commitments 
(Table A5), the approach followed in the 
WFM differs according to the type of export 
subsidies used in the past In particular, for 
countries that have used export subsidies for 
all their exports, a maximum has been 
introduced exogenously on the volume of 
their exports according to the commitments 
for specific commodity and year. In order to 
accommodate this reduction, it was 
necessary to increase the demand, i.e in the 
feed sector, or to adjust the production by 
lowering yields or restricting the projected 
cultivated area, taking; into account current 
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and expected country adjustment policies 
and plans. For those exporters which only 
subsidize a part of their exports targeted to 
some countries only, no such constraint has 
been modelled but it is still assumed that 
this will erode part of their competitiveness 
and hence influence the volume of their 
exports. Net exporters subsidizing (heir 
exports create an "artificial" price incentive 
on the internal market and contribute lo 
depress world marker prices especially when 
the quantities exported ate drawn Irom 
government slocks. The approach followed 
in the WFM to simulate the impact of 
reduced targeted export subsidies was to 
include an additional element in the supply 
and demand price transmission equations 
reflecting the price reduction expected lo 
prevail in the domestic market of the 
subsidizing exporters and the corresponding 
increase in the price of the importing 
countries. 
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Table A4 - Market access under minimum access opportunity commitments by commodity 1/ 


Initial Final Increase 

Quota Quota 2/ 






Wheat 

12 898 . 2 

13 243.5 

345.3 

Coarse grains 

17 473.0 

18 378.2 

905.2 

Rice 

982.4 

1 753.3 

770.9 

Vegetable oils 3/ 

773.5 

794.7 

21.2 

Oilseeds 

1 671.8 

1 727.7 

55.9 

Oilmeals 

191. B 

191. B 

0.0 

Bovine meat 

1 198.5 

1 339.0 

140.5 

Ovine meat 

328,9 

333.9 

5.0 

Pigneat 

137.1 

269.3 

132.2 

Poultry meat 

229.9 

307.9 

60.0 

Sutter 

110.7 

137.6 

26.9 

Skin. milk 

522.3 

649.8 

127.5 

Cheese 

214.2 

325.0 

110.8 

Other Bilk products 

1 065.4 

1 243.1 

177.7 

Sugar 

3 109.9 

3 359.5 

249.6 


1/ As products are expressed at different stages of processing in the schedules, the totals are only indicative. 
2/ The implementation period generally begins in 1995 and ends in 2000 for the developed countries and in 2004 
fox the developing countries and for the ecuncnie* in tiansitioit. 

1/ Including other fata 
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Table A5 • Subsidized export reduction commitment by commodity 


Export subsidies 
(Million US$) 

Change 

higher 

f ros 
base 

Subsidized quantities 
(thousand tonnes) 

Change fron 
higher baso 

Unit export 
(US$ per 

subsidy 

tonne) 

Change 

higher 

1986-90 1995 2000 


% 

1986-90 1995 2000 

% 

1986-90 1995 

2000 

% 


Wheat 

3314.4 

4628.1 

2404.8 

-4B 

51448 

60058 

41654 

-31 

64 

77 

58 

-25 

Rice 

113.3 

119.0 

81.4 

-32 

1631 

1828 

1465 

-17 

69 

67 

56 

-20 

Coarse grains 

2356.9 

2378.2 

1658.4 

-30 

33778 

33351 

27254 

-19 

70 

71 

61 

-15 

Vegetable oils 

265.8 

285.4 

191.4 

-33 

1621 

2020 

1403 

-31 

164 

141 

136 

-17 

Oilseeds 

244.5 

233.7 

177.8 

-27 

4311 

4190 

3582 

-17 

57 

56 

50 

-12 

Oi lineal e 

245.8 

239.7 

209.2 

-15 

2940 

2913 

2658 

-10 

84 

82 

79 

-6 

Bovine meat 

3460.0 

3347.7 

2232.1 

-35 

1830 

1905 

1469 

-22 

1890 

1757 

1499 

-21 

Ovine meat 

53.4 

50.3 

35.7 

-33 

62 

61 

52 

-16 

855 

827 

684 

-20 

Pigmoat 

578.9 

551.1 

397.1 

-31 

883 

854 

715 

-19 

656 

645 

555 

-15 

Poultry meat 

499.9 

475.9 

356.8 

-29 

795 

056 

651 

-24 

629 

556 

548 

-13 

Butter, butter oil 

1619.8 

1542.7 

1039.8 

-36 

594 

612 

472 

-23 

2726 

2520 

2204 

-19 

skim milk 

762.2 

719.4 

488.0 

-36 

686 

713 

542 

-24 

1111 

1010 

900 

-19 

Cheese 

727.1 

814.6 

467.3 

-43 

545 

575 

437 

-24 

1335 

1426 

1069 

-24 

Other milk products 

1602.0 

1539.4 

1025.5 

-36 

1443' 

1427 

1141 

-21 

1111 

1079 

899 

-19 

Sugar 

3506.9 

3221.7 

2540.6 

-28 

6434 

5974 

5294 

-18 

545 

539 

480 

-12 


from 

base 


Note; ConaitMcnta converted to US dollars usimj 2906-10 average exchange rates. 

Kota: Aa p inducts are expressed at different atagea of processing in the Schedules, the totals given above can only he 
considered Indicative. 
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Alternative Scenarios 
Evaluating the impact of policy changes ts 
done by comparing the results of the 
simulation tun which include these policy 
alterations with those of the base run. The 
latter provides a neutral point of comparison 
for the assessment and. hence, depicts the 
evolution of agricultural commodity markets, 
given past develop meals of all major 
determinants including policies. 

No feedbacks effects due to liberalization 
arc included in the 'Uruguay Round’ 
scenario with the exception of its likely 
impact on income growth. The income 
assumptions used in the "baseline* scenario 
have been modified to include the income 
gains to be expected from trade 
liberalization. Since the WFM covers only a 
limited number of agricultural products it 
was not possible to estimate directly the 
overall welfare gain relative to the level of 
income assumed for the ’baseline’ 
projections. The present simulations, 
therefore, utilize estimates derived Irom 
other models with a more comprehensive 
coverage In particular. Ihc World 
Bank/OECD "conservative" estimates ol 
US$213 billion were retained for the base 
"Uruguay Round* scenario.’ These were 
included as percentage increases in income 
relative to Ihc benchmark levels lor 
individual countries and regions In addition, 
in order to sec the effect of an acceleration 
of income growth on the pattern and value 


of world agricultural trade, a Higher Income 
Growth scenario was generated doubling the 
percentage increases in income gains. 

One of the must important benefits likely 
to arise from the Uruguay Round Agreement 
is the expected reduction in price instability. 
The idea behind this view is that there will 
be increasing the number of countries open 
to world market forces which could 
eventually absorb shocks generated by 
production fluctuations, such as those due to 
unexpected production shortfalls or bumper 
crops as a consequence, for example, of 
large weather fluctuations. Since the WFM 
is basically a delcrminisl model, i.c. does 
nut contain stochastic elements, the approach 
billowed was essentially to examine the 
impact of production shocks on world price 
stability in order to verify if tariffication and 
reduction of tariffs had Ihc expected effect. 
The production shucks chosen for 
examination were il generalized 5 percent 
decline (and symmetrically a 5 percent 
increase) in cereals output in the year IWi 
with respect to that projected for the same 
year in the "baseline" scenario, Due to Ihc 
lag nature ol the cereal supply equation their 
effect arc reflected on world prices in the 
year 2000 
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Methodology for other commodities 
The “baseline" projections for commodities 
not included in the WFM, namely coffee, 
cocoa, tea, sugar, bananas, rubber and 
bovine hides, were made using 
methodologies ranging from detailed 
econometric commodity models (c.g. sugar) 
to demand and supply projections based on 
analyses and adjusted extrapolalions of past 
trends supplemented by expert judgments of 
the FAO commodity specialists * In a 
number of eases, the projections were 
prepared jointly or in cooperation with other 
international organizations. 

In particular, the demand projections lor 
tropical hev«rage« were made using 
demand functions which links per caput 
consumption to the projected growth rates of 
per caput GDP by means ol income 
elasticities estimated mainly from cross- 
section studies. It was assumed that real 
prices would remain constant during the 
projection period, i.c. the clfccl of price 
changes was implicitly excluded as 
influencing future demand. On the supply 
side, projections were made separately for 
area anil yield. The area projections arc 
mainly based on trends, which were adjusted 
by incorporating relevant information on 
policies and technological changes. An 
important property of most of these crops is 
their long production period and at the same 
lime short term (usually biennial) yield 
fluctuations. Given both Ihc long term 
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production profile and the short term output 
fluctuations, the development of yields is to 
be considered the crucial determinant for the 
future evolution of production of these 
commodity groups. The yield projections 
were made by the FAO commodity 
specialists taking into account (i) the 
composition of the total area of the 
respective commodity according to the year 
of planting, c.g. the number of bearing and 
non-bearing trees etc.; (ii) the percentage of 
trees uprooted or replanted because of age, 
disease or damage; (iii) the average yield 
profile during its life; (iv) technical progress 
and (v) the impact of other exogenous 
factors influencing future production (e.g. 
frost in the past). Net trade was calculated as 
the difference between quantities supplied, 
defined as production minus stock changes, 
and quantities demanded, defined as the sum 
of the various form of utilization. At the 
country level this difference represents 
export availability (if positive) or import 
requirements (if negative). 

'Ihc projections for sugar were prepared 
in cooperation with the International Sugar 
Organization using an econometric model 
where standard production, demand and 
price linkage equations were estimated using 
data from 1970 to 1990. The "baseline" 
projections were generated on the basis of a 
series of assumptions about income growth, 
agricultural policies, weather and 
technological changes. Agricultural policies 


relating to sugar production and 
consumption were assumed to be continued 
in all countries. For the production 
projections average weather conditions and 
historical rates of technological change were 
assumed to prevail during the projection 
period. However, for several countries 
production constraints were introduced on an 
ad hoc basis, details of which arc given in 
the document* 

Projections of import requirement and 
export availability for bananas were made 
on the general assumption of a continuation 
of present national policies. Although it was 
possible to make a simplilying assumption 
that price relations would remain unchanged 
during Ihc projection period this has not 
been done. Unchanged price relations would 
lead to a large disequilibrium between 
supply and demand at the world level that is 
unlikely to occur in practice. Therefore, 
some change in price relations hies been 
allowed when preparing ihc projections. In 
addition, recent trends in actual imports and 
exports of bananas have been given greater 
weight to obtain a more realistic balance 
between projected export availabilities and 
import requirements. In interpreting the 
results, several factors need to be 
considered. These include the varying degree 
of accuracy of historical data on which past 
trends are assessed and the unsettled 
situation in several ureas that theoretically 
have strong prospects lor future growth of 
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consumption. 

Projections of bovine hides were directly 
linked to Ihc WFM projections of cattle 
population, using historically-based 
conversion factors to derive hides production 
from the projected number of animals 
slaughtered. For countries where hides and 
skins are produced predominantly from 
"fallen" animals, a time trend was added. 

Per caput consumption was projected for 
each country or group of countries using a 
regression equation incorporating income 
projections and a lime trend, the resulting 
projections were then adjusted so that the 
aggregate world demand equalled total 
supply. Net trade was ealculaled as the 
difference between domestic production and 
consumption. 

Simulating the impact of tariff reductions 
For the non- WFM commodities a "simple" 
price-equilibrium model was used to 
calculate ihc cflccts of the tariff reductions 
following the Uruguay Round Agreement. 
This is a single-commodity model which 
uses multiple spreadsheets. The model, 
therefore, docs not presently allow a multi- 
commodity approach similar to that of the 
WFM, although substitution and 
complementary relations to other products 
could theoretically be included However, in 
order mil to add complexity to the model 
and to facilitate interpretation, it was 
considered unnecessary to expand it to add 
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these features also because its use was 
limited to commodities which compete only 
marginally. This 'simple" model only lakes 
one primary commodity into account. All 
derived products Irom the commodity 
concerned are expressed in printary 
commodity equivalent including tariff rates 
following a methodology similar to that 
utilized in the WFM 

The model docs not itself generate 
projections but utilizes Ihe "baseline" 
scenario as a starling point for the 
simulation. Supply and demand respond to 
changes in domestic producer and retail 
prices, respectively, through a semi- 
logarithmic function and selected price 
elasticities of supply and demand. Domestic 
prices art: linked to border prices (i.e imporl 
unit values and export unit values) by 
margins representing internal marketing. 


processing, distribution costs and excise 
taxes. Bolder prices are, in turn, linked to 
world market prices (i.e the clearing price) 
by price wedges reflecting both transport 
cost and trade policies. In a situation in 
which a country imports the primary 
commodity, the cif price is equal to the 
world market price plus Ininsport costs Irom 
the world market to the country. The landed 
price includes the rale of import tariff, nr 
rather the nominal rale of protection. Should 
the country, however, turn out, in a given 
model run, to he an exporter of the primary 
commodity, the f.o.b. price is relevant. 
Moreover an export lax may apply or export 
subsidies can be granted. 

To simulate the impact of the Uruguay 
Round, model assumes llial all other margins 
remains proportionally constant in relation to 
the base period with the exception ol the 
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tariff component which is reduced in line 
with the country’s reduction commitment. 

The equilibrium solution of Hie model is 
found through an iterative process. The first 
iteration starts with an arbitrary level of 
world market price (i.e. generally the price 
projected under the "baseline" scenario). 
Domestic prices are modified as a 
consequence of the reduction in the effective 
rale or protection. For each country new 
supply and demand levels are calculated and 
nel trade position derived. If net exports do 
not sum up to zero, the world market price 
is changed for the second iteration and this 
procedure is repealed until world supply and 
demand are in equilibrium (i.e. world nel 
trade equal to zero or close to zero with any 
predetermined precision). IV final solution 
determines the new levels of supply and 
demand and the market clearing price. 
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Annex Tuhle 1 - Wheat - Arki cuati-d Tariff Equivalents 




• tt«i 

Pound 

Rates 

Year of 

Producer 

ch « n ««« 


Specific 

US I 

Ad Valotes 
« 

Specific Ad Valorem 
Utl t 

Imp lea 

. Pricea 

us * 

Specific Ad Valoi 
9 

ARGENTINA 

0.00 

10.00 

0.00 

10.00 

2004 

190.07 

0.0 

0.0 

AUSTRAL ! A 

o.ss 

0.22 

0.00 

0.22 

2000 

LI 4. 00 

- 100.0 

0.0 

AUSTRIA 

441.06 

2.40 

190.14 

2.10 

2000 

204.71 

• 15.4 

- 10.7 

Belgium 

229.02 

4.44 

13S . 6T 

2 . 0T 

2000 

200.59 

- 40 . S 

- 35.7 

»kn:n 

0.00 

79.00 

0.00 

79.00 

2004 

100.00 

0.0 

0.0 

HA AML 

0.00 

50 . 91 

0.00 

54.09 

2004 

465.94 

0.0 

- 6.0 

CAMEROON 

0.00 

110.00 

0.00 

110.00 

2004 

279.97 

0.0 

0.0 

CANADA 

9.70 

75.40 

0.12 

64.26 

2000 

90. 17 

• 14.9 

- 15.0 

CHILE 

0.00 

15.00 

0.00 

10.51 

2004 

190.97 

0.0 

- 12.0 

CHINA P.R IT. 

0.00 

• S.07 

0.00 

■ 4.41 

3004 

134. 72 

0.0 

- 11.3 

COLOMBIA 

0.00 

111.55 

0.00 

110.05 

2004 

210.04 

0.0 

• 11.4 

COBQO 

0.00 

10.00 

0.00 

10.00 

2004 

300.00 

0.0 

0.0 

COTTA RICA 

0.00 

51.91 

0.00 

14.26 

2004 

200.00 

0.0 

- 16.5 

CUBA 

0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

310.03 

0.0 

0.0 

CYPRUS 

m.M 

3*. 21 

2 * 3.72 

29. TO 

2004 

353.09 

- 24.1 

- 24.3 

csbch ter. 

0.00 

22.70 

0.00 

20.21 

2000 

114.20 

0.0 

- 11.1 

nt.vHAjir 

Its. SI 

4 . 3 * 

04.77 

2.02 

2000 

305.15 

- 50.4 

- 35.0 

DOMINICAN REP 

. 0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

300.00 

0.0 

0.0 

EGYPT 

0.00 

10.19 

0.00 

5.71 

2004 

. 119.49 

0.0 

- 45.0 

KL 5ALVADC* 

0.00 

32.17 

0.00 

11.19 

2004 

314.36 

0.0 

- 3.4 

FIJI 

0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

301.12 

0.0 

0.0 

FINLAND 

217.40 

249.06 

105.26 

210.69 

2000 

532.21 

- 14.9 

- 10.7 

FRANCE 

1*0. OS 

t.ll 

**.*4 

0.94 

2000 

175.75 

- 47.7 

- 35.9 

CAJON 

0.00 

2S0.00 

0.00 

260.00 

20 04 

300.00 

0.0 

0.0 

JFMMAHY 

220.20 

2.42 

144.45 

1.91 

1 1 1 D 

250.09 

- )5 - 9 

- 36.0 

3 MAN A 

0.00 

125.00 

0.00 

97.00 

2004 

100.00 

0.0 

- 20.0 

GREECE 

20 *. IS 

0.07 

121.90 

0.56 

2000 

203.30 

- 41.9 

- 33.6 

jt'ATrKALA 

0.00 

117.04 

0.00 

105 . 1 ? 

2004 

342 . 0 * 

0.0 

- 10.1 

GUYANA 

0.00 

160.00 

0.00 

160.00 

2004 

500.00 

0.0 

0.0 

HOMO UPAS 

0.00 

It. 00 

0.00 

15.00 

2004 

191.47 

0.0 

- 7.9 

iiln-caav 

0.00 

S2.27 

0.00 

3 3 . IS 

2000 

79.16 

0.0 

- 74.2 

INDIA 

0.00 

141. »0 

0.00 

141.95 

2004 

144.52 

0.0 

0.0 

INDONESIA 

0.00 

34.10 

0.00 

29.90 

2 004 

300.90 

0.0 

- 17.2 

IRELAND 

m.M 

4.11 

113.61 

3 . IS 

3000 

170.51 

- 43.7 

- 13.0 

ISRAEL 

0.00 

110.11 

0.00 

105.61 

2000 

204.19 

0.0 

- 22.5 

ITALY 

JD.Ii 

3.03 

141.14 

1.30 

2 000 

370.36 

- 3S.3 

- 14.0 

JAPAN 

540 . 16 

2.11 

045.12 

1.57 

2000 

1250.70 

- 15.1 

- 24.1 

KOREA RET. 

0.00 

21.04 

0.00 

4.51 

2004 

390.50 

0.0 

- 70.6 

KUWAIT 

0. DO 

IIS. 00 

0.00 

tis.oo 

2004 

140.00 

0.0 

0.0 

MADAGASCAR 

0.00 

-m 

0.00 

200.00 

2004 

251.14 

0.0 

0.0 

MALAYSIA 

0.00 

65.96 

0.00 

53.lt 

2 004 

250.00 

0.0 

- 19.5 

MEXICO 

0.00 

54. >1 

0.00 

50.70 

3 004 

133.01 

0.0 

- 10.3 

MOROCCO 

0.00 

104.75 

0.00 

142.12 

2 004 

269.48 

0.0 

- 21.9 

MYANMAR 

0.00 

S3 . 7 * 

0.00 

33.79 

3004 

777.04 

0.0 

0.0 

NAMIBIA 

0.00 

201.59 

0.00 

91.50 

3004 

195.71 

0.0 

• 51 . « 

NETHERLANDS 

211.01 

5.27 

121.67 

1.19 

2000 

222.19 

- 42.3 

- 15.7 

NEW XEALANC 

0.00 

21.51 

0.00 

13.21 

2 000 

125.10 

0.0 

- 41.2 

NICARAGUA 

O.OQ 

60.00 

0.00 

40.00 

3 004 

400.00 

0.0 

- 71.1 

NORWAY 

0.00 

141.45 

0.04 

240.14 

2 000 

444.11 

0.0 

- 20.6 

PAKISTAN 

0.00 

105.00 

0.00 

105.60 

20U4 

117.30 

0.0 

0.0 

PHILIPPINES 

0.00 

43.65 

0.00 

37.54 

3 004 

140.00 

0.0 

- 21.1 

POLAND 

175.40 

15.67 

112.41 

9.90 

2000 

155.42 

- 15.9 

- 14.3 

PORTUGAL 

340.00 

0.00 

155.70 

o.st 

2000 

313.30 

- 37.1 

- 34.3 

ROMANIA 

0.00 

37 *. 69 

o.oa 

23 3 . SI 

3000 

113.73 

0.0 

- 20.0 

SINGAPORE 

0.00 

27.00 

0.00 

10.00 

2004 

279.07 

0.0 

- 43.0 

SLOVAK REP . 

0.00 

22.76 

0.00 

20.21 

3000 

714.20 

0.0 

- 11. 1 

SOUTH AFRICA 

0.00 

174.50 

0.00 

04.04 

2000 

164.94 

0.0 

- 51.9 

SPAIN 

217.32 

O.SO 

137.47 

0 . 33 

3000 

233.12 

- 41,1 

- 16.0 

Ml LANKA 

0.00 

45.90 

0.00 

49.99 

3004 

71.09 

0.0 

- 24.2 

SWAZILAND 

0.00 

233.40 

0.00 

* 9.04 

2004 

243.04 

0.0 

- 54.9 

SWEDEN 

90.91 

19.01 

47.00 

15.56 

3000 

207.74 

-26.1 

- 19.4 

THAILAND 

201.40 

51.90 

109.55 

29.40 

2004 

120.00 

- 45.7 

- 45.5 

TRINIDAD AND 

700*50 o.oa 

11S.CC 

0.00 

115.00 

2004 

2 * 9.00 

0.0 

0.0 

TUNISIA 

0.00 

191.01 

0.00 

117.94 

3004 

224.59 

0.0 

- 24.6 

TURKEY 

0.00 

191.02 

0.00 

171.72 

3004 

122. 79 

0.0 

- 10.0 

UK 

201.04 

1.21 

1 0B . 90 

0.79 

3000 

195 . 7 * 

- 45.0 

- 35.1 

URUGUAY 

0.00 

3*. S3 

0.00 

47.99 

3004 

140.44 

0.0 

6S.3 

USA 

7.01 

0.12 

4.10 

0.06 

2000 

106.74 

- 46.5 

- 50.0 

VENE2UTLA 

0.00 

125.17 

0.00 

111.41 

2004 

299.41 

0.0 

- 9 . 7 

z amts: A 

0.00 

0.96 

0.00 

2.15 

2004 

177.90 

0.0 

124.0 


Annex Table 2 - Rice - Alienated TarilT Equivalents 



#<»e Ri 



Rates 

I««t of 

Pic-lutej 

Ch«a««s 


•pacific Ad 

KJ 

Yaloraa fpaciftc 

4 U5S 

Ad VilorM 
1 

laplaa. 

Prtcaa 

usl 

•pacific 

Ad Vslati 

4 

AK3EVT1K A 

0.©0 

30.00 

0.00 

10.0© 

2004 

297.57 

©.0 

0.0 

AUSTRAL t A 

0 .00 

2.00 

o.oc 

1.00 

3000 

tot . 62 

0.0 

-50.0 

AUSTRIA 

m.si 

0.00 

45.00 

0.00 

2000 

251.01 

-42.0 

0.0 

hklcjuw 

1T9. (3 

0.00 

243 .IT 

0.00 

3 000 

252. r 6 

-It .0 

o.a 

PEHI* 

0,00 

T4..00 

o.oo 

79.00 

3004 

414. PI 

0.0 

0.0 

BEAISL 

o.co 

53.54 

0.00 

54.25 

2D04 

431.20 

0.0 

l.i 

CAMEROON 

O.i'O 

110.00 

0.00 

110.00 

2 004 

404.61 

©.0 

0.0 

CAR ADA 

2.33 

0.00 

1.4) 

0.00 

3000 

23C.P0 

-35.6 

o.a 

CHILE 

0.00 

15.00 

O.OC 

2 5.00 

2004 

174.90 

0.0 

-2P.4 

CHINA F.PEF. 

0.00 

KB. 03 

0.00 

113.32 

2004 

133.03 

0.0 

-24.1 

COLOMBIA 

0.00 

300.10 

o.ao 

tlK.21 

;oo4 

141.61 

0.0 

-10. 1 

CONGO 

0.00 

50.00 

0.00 

10.00 

2004 

202.31 

©.0 

0.0 

COSTA RICA 

0.00 

55.11 

o.ao 

14.11 

3004 

243.31 

0.0 

-35.5 

CUBA 

o.co 

40.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

472,50 

©.0 

0.0 

CYPRUS 

n«.9i 

33.00 

543 .»• 

25.00 

2 00 4 

250.00 

-24.1 

-24.2 

CtECH AEP . 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2000 

400.00 

0.0 

o.n 

DENHAM 

04.23 

o.ao 

277.09 

0.00 

2000 

250.00 

-34.0 

c.o 

CUNIRICMi RKP. 

0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

40.00 

3 004 

271.15 

0.0 

0.0 

w*rt 

0.00 

29.00 

©.00 

19.07 

2004 

300.00 

0.0 

-11.3 

EL SALVADOR 

0.00 

SO. 00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

197.10 

0.0 

-2©.0 

rut 

0.00 

59.01 

0.00 

45,94 

2004 

106 *« 

0.0 

-21.2 

finlaho 

0.00 

14.0a 

0.07 

12.64 

3000 

550.00 

-12.5 

-14.7 

* RARE 1 

311.12 

0.00 

231 ,«4 

0.00 

2000 

290. S) 

-36.0 

©.0 

CANON 

0.00 

3«&.oa 

0.00 

260. 00 

3 004 

6 10. 4 6 

0.0 

©-0 

C-EMA^Y 

455, 70 

0.00 

291.1S 

©.fin 

2000 

301. S) 

-76-0 

©.0 

GHANA 

0.00 

135.00 

0.00 

99.00 

2004 

354.14 

0.0 

-2C.0 

GREECE 

400. S3 

o.oa 

254.52 

0.30 

3000 

125.29 

-36.0 

O.D 

GUATEMALA 

o.co 

99.35 

0.00 

09.41 

2 004 

337.30 

0.0 

-l©.0 

GUYANA 

0.00 

143.11 

0.00 

141 . 19 

3004 

523.45 

O.D 

O-D 

WIND* * A 4 

o.co 

30.00 

0,00 

IS .on 

2004 

255.7) 

<7,0 

-7.9 

HUNGARY 

o.co 

90. 31 

0.00 

40.27 

2000 

310.40 

0.0 

-54.0 

rvaiA 

0.00 

1.42 

o.oa 

1.42 

3004 

191.09 

a.D 

0.0 

IPDOfTESIA 

0.00 

117.73 

0.00 

157.90 

2004 

124.48 

0,0 

■11.2 

I* ELAMS 

416.47 

0.00 

292.41 

0.00 

2 OOD 

250.00 

-36.0 

0.0 

I &*A£L 

0.00 

9. IB 

0.00 

1.54 

3000 

250.00 

0.0 

-24.0 

I 7ALT 

440.20 

c.uu 

201.77 

0.00 

2 000 

<25.09 

-36.0 

©.0 

JAPAN 

0.45 

o.oa 

0-45 

0.00 

3D00 

3213.93 

a.D 

0.0 

SOREA VBP- 

0.00 

0.14 

0,00 

©.10 

2004 

542.97 

0.0 

-20.6 

N’JNACT 

0.00 

115.00 

C.00 

US. DO 

3004 

270.00 

0.0 

0.0 

MAI:M1A8CA* 

0.0-0 

2*0.00 

0.00 

20©. 00 

2 004 

145.J1 

0.0 

©.0 

MALAYSIA 

0.0-0 

44.44 

0.00 

35.40 

2 004 

267.90 

0.0 

-11.2 

K.rKICO 

0.00 

48.71 

0.00 

4 1.72 

2004 

301.34 

0.0 

-10.1 

KTtfcOCCO 

0.00 

246.2) 

0.00“ 

101,34 

2004 

174.4) 

0.0 

-27.9 

NY AN MAS 

o.ao 

10.70 

O.oa 

to. 70 

2004 

99.2* 

a.o 

0.0 

NAMIBIA 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0,00 

2000 

200.00 

0.0 

0.0 

NETHERLANDS 

413. SI 

0.00 

264.64 

©.00 

2 ©00 

250.00 

-36.0 

0.0 

ATTN XEALAJB3 

0.00 

©.11 

0.00 

O.on 

7000 

150.0© 

o.c 

-100.0 

NICARAGUA 

0.00 

49.90 

O.OU 

59. BO 

2004 

934.5© 

0.0 

-14 4 

NOP NAY 

55.5) 

2.19 

12.44 

1.5) 

2©00 

500,0© 

-77.4 

-30.) 

PAKISTAN 

0.00 

to©. 00 

0.00 

100.00 

200 4 

177. )f 

o.c 

0.0 

PHILIPPINES 

0.00 

0.45 

a. oo 

0.10 

2CD4 

144.04 

0.0 

-37.1 

POLAND 

496.50 

15.00 

117.76 

9.60 

2C-C0 

200.0© 

-36.0 

-36.0 

PORTUGAL 

447.04 

O.oa 

11 4- 92 

0.00 

2000 

415.41 

-16.0 

0.0 


O.IMJ 

150.00 

0 . 00 

119.94 

20 ©0 

195.77 

0.0 

-20.1 

SINGAPORE 

0.00 

21.00 

0.00 

10. OU 

2004 

570. 07 

0.0 

-67.© 

*U!V A* PEP. 

0.00 

©.00 

0.00 

0 - 00 

2040 

400.0© 

0.© 

0.© 

WITCH APP ICA 

0.00 

S. 03 

0.00 

0.02 

20©D 

234.34 

0.0 

-99.4 

SPAIN 

434. « 

o.oa 

271. T4 

0.00 

2CCO 

131.6; 

-16. a 

0.© 

SSI LANKA 

0.00 

44. on 

a. 00 

50.00 

2<m 

140.19 

0.© 

-24.2 

SWAZILAND 

0.00 

5.65 

a. oo 

0.45 

2004 

404.57 

0.0 


Sweden 

0.00 

0.0} 

o . on 

0 . 0 1 

20© 0 

244.27 

0.0 

-50.© 

THAILAND 

3.49 

55. *1 

2.75 

50.60 

2004 

117.51 

-35.0 

-10.4 

T*. INI UAL’ AND TOBAGO D.QO 

115.00 

o.oa 

115.00 

2004 

131.21 

0.0 

0.© 

TUNISIA 

0.00 

ICO. 00 

0.00 

60.00 

2004 

250.0© 

0.0 

-40.0 

TURKEY 

O.OD 

4v.6; 

O.oa 

44.70 

2004 

4 IT. 4 1 

0.0 

-in.© 

UK 

405. 1 4 

o.ao 

251.32 

©.no 

2000 

241.11 

-36.© 

0.© 

URIMOAT 

0.00 

25.00 

©.00 

54.61 

2©C4 

194.17 

0.0 

719.4 

USA 

10.13 

D.ac 

10.41 

0.00 

2C00 

ill. 10 

- )6 • 2 

0.0 

VE NEWS LA 

0.00 

134. 14 

0.00 

121.94 

2C04 

245.15 

0.0 

-9.6 

t AMJ91A 

0.00 

123.42 

©.00 

121.42 

2004 

129.0© 

0.0 

o.« 


Annex Taltlr J • Maize • Aggregated TarilT Equivalents 

Ban* Ratal Bo-and Rato Tail of Producer CAanqai 

Specific Ad Valoraa Specific Ad Valotaa Iaplea. Rricaa Specific Ad Valorea 



U9S 

% 

t»« 

% 


UB9 


* 

ARGENTINA 

0.00 

IB. 00 

0.00 

19.00 

2004 

169.71 

0.0 

0.0 

AUSTRALIA 

2.09 

1.40 

0.00 

1.00 

2000 

104.02 

-100. 0 

•29.4 

AUSTRIA 

777.04 

0.00 

233.79 

O.QO 

7000 

240.19 

•13.1 

0.0 

BELGIUM 

169.07 

0.00 

93.36 

0.00 

2000 

307.63 

• 49.1 

0.0 

BENIN 

0.00 

TB.OO 

0.00 

79.00 

2004 

242.90 

0.0 

0.0 

BRAZIL 

0.00 

47.29 

0.00 

34.44 

2004 

122.41 

0.0 

21.9 

CAMEROON 

0.00 

310.00 

0.00 

310.00 

2004 

744.31 

0.0 

0.0 

CANADA 

2.70 

0.19 

1.72 

0.23 

2000 

• 2.25 

-36.) 

•35.9 

CHILI 

0.00 

39.00 

0.00 

23.00 

2004 

140.51 

0.0 

-20.4 

CHINA P . REP « 

0.00 

124.90 

0.00 

101.47 

2004 

99.99 

0.0 

• 19.7 

COLOMBIA 

0.00 

247.04 

0.00 

179.74 

2004 

194.20 

0.0 

-25.7 

ctmoo 

0.00 

>0.00 

0.00 

30.00 

2004 

232.24 

0.0 

0.0 

COSTA RICA 

0.00 

39.00 

0.00 

30.02 

2004 

212.50 

0.0 

-45.4 

CURA 

0.00 

40.00 

O.QO 

40.00 

7004 

249. 7J 

0.0 

0.0 

CIRRUS 

2)5.17 

».oo 

177.43 

25.00 

2004 

145.76 

-24.4 

-24.2 

CINCH REP. 

0.00 

11.70 

0.00 

7.07 

7000 

1*6.63 

0.0 

-39.4 

DewtAAX 

162.41 

0.00 

95.69 

0.00 

2000 

200.50 

-41.1 

0.0 

DOMINICAN RXP. 

0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

191.73 

0.0 

0.0 

KGTPT 

0.00 

11.47 

o.ao 

■ . 4 7 

2004 

124.14 

0.0 

-23.7 

EL SALVADOR 

0.00 

31.34 

0.00 

31.99 

2004 

155.23 

0.0 

-4.6 

rui 

0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

147.40 

0.0 

0.0 

FINLAND 

0.06 

269.19 

0.03 

212.23 

2000 

494.79 

-16.7 

-20.0 

rRAvrr 

164.70 

0.00 

76.20 

o.ao 

2000 

149.14 

-53.6 

0.0 

GABON 

0.00 

260.00 

0.00 

260.00 

2004 

141 .01 

0.0 

0.0 

GERMANY 

IBS. 69 

0.00 

103.90 

0.00 

2000 

170.33 

-44.9 

0.0 

GHANA 

0.00 

123.00 

0.00 

99.00 

7004 

293.32 

0.0 

-70.6 

GREECE 

163.21 

0.00 

73.75 

0.00 

2000 

191.12 

-34.9 

0.0 

GUATEMALA 

0.00 

49.09 

0.00 

>4.72 

2004 

142.43 

0.0 

-29.3 

GUYANA 

0.00 

160.00 

0.00 

160.00 

2004 

531.90 

0.0 

0.0 

HONDURAS 

0.00 

IB. 00 

0.00 

35.00 

2004 

173.33 

0.0 

-7.9 

HUNGARY 

0.00 

4B.12 

0.00 

31.29 

7000 

119.41 

0.0 

-33.0 

INDIA 

0.00 

12B.29 

0.00 

129.29 

2004 

137.01 

0.0 

0.0 

INDONESIA 

0.00 

• 0.99 

0.00 

32.09 

2004 

212.96 

0.0 

-33.7 

IRELAND 

194.64 

0.00 

119. B9 

o.ao 

7000 

117.94 

-39.6 

0.0 

ISRAEL 

0.00 

49.90 

0.00 

36.79 

2000 

177.06 

0.0 

-24.1 

ITALY 

169.60 

0.00 

76.97 

D.QO 

7000 

719.39 

-33.3 

0.0 

JAPAN 

103.81 

0.23 

99.94 

0.21 

2000 

•41.0) 

-15.0 

• 16.0 

KOREA REP. 

0.00 

101.41 

0.00 

342.77 

2004 

143.51 

0.0 

- 10.1 

ItrVAlT 

0.00 

113.00 

0.00 

113.00 

7004 

1)0.00 

0.0 

0.0 

MADAGASCAR 

0.00 

290.00 

0.00 

290.00 

2004 

243.3) 

0.0 

0.0 

MALAYSIA 

0.00 

6.14 

0.00 

3.21 

7004 

116.10 

0.0 

-17.0 

MEXICO 

0.00 

• 6.11 

0.00 

79.10 

2004 

2)1.59 

0.0 

-9.9 

IWROCCD 

0.00 

139.94 

0.00 

120.45 

2004 

206.21 

0.0 

-24.1 

MYANMAR 

0.00 

19.07 

0.00 

39.07 

2004 

139.79 

0.0 

0.0 

NAMIBIA 

0.00 

212.09 

0.00 

96.49 

2004 

159.49 

0.0 

-54.5 

NETHERLANDS 

169.41 

0.00 

14.30 

0.00 

7000 

111 . 70 

-30.2 

0.0 

NTW IR ALAND 

0.00 

4.39 

0.00 

2.93 

7000 

104.41 

0.0 

-36.0 

NICARAGUA 

0.00 

70.00 

0.00 

60.00 

2004 

903.32 

0.0 

- 14 .) 

NORWAY 

0.00 

222.31 

0.00 

142.23 

7000 

179.23 

0.0 

-27.1 

PAKISTAN 

0.00 

114.79 

0.00 

114.79 

7004 

49.77 

0.0 

0.0 

PHILIPPINES 

0.00 

90.93 

0.00 

45.41 

2004 

1)3.36 

0.0 

-43.9 

POLAND 

147. Bl 

46. 2C 

91.92 

79.44 

7000 

1)9. R7 

-34.7 

• 36.) 

PORTUGAL 

167.79 

0.00 

79.14 

0.00 

2000 

294.77 

-53.4 

0.0 

ROMANIA 

0.00 

292.13 

0.00 

234.0* 

2000 

90. Bl 

0.0 

-19.9 

SINGAPORE 

0.00 

27.00 

0.00 

10.00 

7004 

239.00 

0.0 

-67.0 

SLOVAK NEP. 

0.00 

11.70 

0.00 

T.07 

2000 

196.65 

0.0 

-39.4 

SOUTH ATS. ICA 

0.00 

141.64 

0.00 

76.02 

2000 

1)1.41 

0.0 

-46.9 

SPAIN 

167.20 

O.QO 

79.71 

O.QO 

2000 

222.64 

-37.9 

0.0 

SRI LANRA 

0.00 

66.00 

0.00 

50.00 

2004 

125.12 

0.0 

-24.2 

SWAZILAND 

0.00 

121.90 

o.ao 

4B.1I 

7004 

141.17 

0.0 

-43.0 

SWEDEN 

7.90 

129.31 

2.94 

• 1.09 

2000 

242.69 

•24.6 

-35.) 

THAILAND 

1.21 

90.01 

0.91 

71.97 

2004 

95.00 

-24.9 

- 10.0 

TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 

0.00 

113.00 

0.00 

123.00 

7004 

213.61 

0.0 

0.7 

TUNISIA 

0.00 

30.32 

0.00 

20.67 

2004 

149.7) 

0.0 

-32.) 

TURRET 

0.00 

127. J1 

0.09 

114. 37 

7004 

*.29.44 

0.0 

•10.0 

UK 

202.10 

0.00 

120.96 

0.00 

2000 

192.25 

• 40.1 

0.0 

URUGUAY 

0.00 

41.19 

0.00 

41.12 

2004 

140.20 

0.0 

-0.2 

USA 

J.« 

0.00 

0.79 

0.00 

7000 

73.67 

-69.0 

0.0 

VENEIURLA 

0.00 

133.39 

0.00 

110.65 

2004 

299.95 

0.0 

• 10.) 

IAKH1A 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2004 

*7.79 

0.0 

a.o 


90 


Annex Table 4 • Millet and Sorghum ■ Aggregated TarilT Equivalent* 

Di«* R<t«i Bousl Rates Vest of froducsr Clunqaa 

•peel fie A4 Velorea Specific A 4 Vtlorea taplea. rilce* specific AS V*lert 



UPS 

% 

065 

1 


USE 


4 

MCtHTtKA 

0.00 

79. oa 

0.00 

31.00 

2004 

125.00 

0.0 

6.0 

AUSTRALIA 

0.00 

2.00 

0.00 

Utt 

200Q 

69.02 

0.0 

-56.0 

AUSTRIA 

245.37 

0.00 

225.54 

0.00 

2000 

269.31 

-15.0 

6.0 

•t'usivm 

154.75 

0.00 

71.34 

(!.»■: 

. ■ I” 

199.13 

-35.0 

6.0 

• CHI!* 

0.00 

79.00 

0.00 

79.00 

2004 

2 93.59 

0.0 

6.0 

HR A3 It 

0.00 

35.00 

0.00 

54.99 

3004 

779.92 

0.0 

-6.2 

CAMEROON 

0.00 

310.00 

0.00 

310.00 

2004 

179.02 

0.0 

6.0 

CANADA 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2 000 

71.37 

-100.0 

6.0 

CHI LX 

0.00 

35.00 

u . uu 

15.00 

. 

127.39 

0.0 

-29.6 

CMIKA P.RCT. 

0.00 

47.40 

0.00 

37.39 

2004 

124.44 

0.0 

-44.7 

CQ (.CURIA 

0.00 

147.00 

0.00 

132.00 

2004 

146.44 

o.a 

-16.2 

OOHCO 

0.00 

: .oo 

0.00 

0.0< 

2000 

269.32 

o.a 

0.0 

COSTA RICA 

0.0Q 

55.00 

0-00 

45.00 

2004 

194.42 

0.0 

-14.2 

CUBA 

0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

131.47 

0.0 

0.0 

CYPRUS 

33 J-B7 

3 1.00 

174.47 

25.00 

2004 

P9,P1 

-34.3 

-24.2 

CZECH REP . 

0.00 

4.71 

0.00 

0.94 

2000 

262.12 

0.0 

-00.0 

OCMKARF 

90.51 

0.00 

62.49 

0.00 

2000 

104.32 

-37.3 

0.6 

DOMINICAN REP. 

0.00 

40.00 

0. Of. 

4 rr . i 

2004 

133.15 

0.0 

0.6 

roypT 

0.00 


0.00 

10.00 

2004 

«U . 3* 

0.0 

-33.3 

«. SALVADOR 

0.00 

*.o 

0.00 

>5.15 

2004 

145-75 

0.0 

-12.9 

flJl 

0.00 

- ■ 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

119.04 

6.0 

0.6 

Finland 

363.49 

0.00 

225. 4T 

0.00 

3 DOQ 

377.59 

-15.0 

0.6 

FRANCE 

159.47 

0.00 

71.50 

0.00 

2000 

192.01 

-55.2 

0.6 

CANON 

o.on 

0.00 

0.00 

D.OQ 

3000 

710.00 

6.0 

0.6 

Q0MANY 

134.15 

0.00 

•5.30 

0.00 

2000 

169.75 

-36.4 

0.6 

OffANA 

0.00 

125.00 

0.00 

99.00 

2004 

263.75 

6.0 

-20.6 

GREECE 

1*6.70 

0.00 

49.49 

0.00 

3000 

191.11 

-33.5 

0.6 

GUATEMALA 

0.00 

69.72 

0.00 

•0.65 

2604 

143.41 

6.0 

-10.1 

OUT AM A 

0 .00 

0.00 

0.00 

o.oa 

2600 

551. 99 

6.0 

0.0 

HQRSDtfRAS 

0.00 

30.00 

0,00 

35.00 

2404 

167.50 

6.0 

-7.9 

HUMAN Y 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2000 

429.97 

0.0 

0.6 

XHOIA 

0.00 

135.77 

o.ao 

135.77 

2004 

141.93 

0.0 

0.0 

IKWNESIA 

0.00 

59.45 

0.00 

39.04 

2004 

191 £ ■’ 

6.0 

-33.3 

IRELAND 

104.37 

0.00 

43.20 

0.00 

2600 

137.94 

-39.4 

0.6 

ISRAEL 

0.00 

10.04 

0.09 

T.S3 

3 6.00 

149.57 

0.0 

-24.6 

ITALY 

159.93 

0.00 

71.54 

0.00 

2000 

313.09 

-53.3 

0.6 

JATAK 

0.00 

0.0* 

0.00 

0.07 

200Q 

•43.00 

6.0 

-12.5 

KOREA REP. 

0.00 

29.10 

0.00 

22.11 

2004 

1016.23 

0.0 

-24.6 

KUWAIT 

0.00 

115.00 

0.00 

115.00 

2004 

190.00 

0.0 

0.6 

MADAGASCAR 

0.00 

200.00 

0.00 

290.00 

2004 

61.56 

6.0 

0.6 

MALAYSIA 

0.00 

4.46 

0.00 

0.00 

2004 

16S.2S 

6.0 

- ; Liu . : 

MEXICO 

0.00 

50.00 

0.00 

45.00 

2004 

152.04 

6.0 

-10.6 

MCftOCCO 

0.00 

209.17 

0.66s 

159.02 

2004 

196.43 

0.0 

-24.0 

MYAVMAR 

0.00 

46.37 

0.00 

44.77 

2004 

202.51 

6.0 

0.6 

MANIRIA 

0.00 

44.06 

0.00 

33.95 

2004 

139.93 

0.0 

-24.3 

NETHERLANDS 

1(0.7* 

0.00 

70.22 

0.00 

2000 

191.59 

-SO.l 

0 . '! 

NEW ZEALAND 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2000 

no . * c 

0.0 

0.0 

NICARAGUA 

o.co 

44. 4« 

0.00 

41.97 

2604 


6.0 

-24.1 

NORWAY 

0.00 

227.90 

0.00 

159.75 

2000 

J*2 . tt 

0.0 

-19,1 

PAKISTAN" 

0.0« 

100.00 

0.00 

106. Op 

2004 

110.60 

0.0 

0.0 

PHILIPPINES 

0.00 

54.13 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

147.20 

0.0 

-16.1 

POLAND 

0.00 

10.00 

o.ao 

• .00 

7000 

109.10 

0.0 

• 20.0 

PCRHKJAL 

159.7J 

0.00 

71. SI 

4.00 

2000 

390.67 

-53.3 

0.0 

► :;MAVJ A 

0.00 

20.00 

0.00 

It. 00 

2000 

91.74 

0.0 

-10.0 

OXNuAPSNE 

0.00 

27.00 

0.00 

10.00 

2004 

200.60 

0.0 

-63.0 

SLOVAK REE. 

0.00 

*.71 

o.ao 

0.94 

3000 

362.12 

0.6 

-90.0 

SOUTH AFRICA 

0.00 

45.43 

0.00 

33.39 

2000 

69.79 

0.6 

-26.5 

• PAIN 

141.57 

0.00 

71.79 

e.00 

2000 

305.2* 

-33.4 

D.l 

5RI LANYA 

0.00 

44.00 

0.00 

50.00 

2004 

. 5 9.: 1 

0.6 

•31.3 

SWAZILAND 

0.00 

44.41 

O.QO 

33.il 

2004 

241.21 

0.6 

-24.5 

SWEDEN 

130.51 

0.04 

• 9.03 

5.05 

2000 

193.50 

-33. T 

-16.7 

THAILAND 

104.73 

0.50 

0.00 

27.00 

2004 

7*. 36 

-iaa.6 

3160.0 

TRINIDAD AND TOBAOQ 

0.00 

0.00 

n.oo 

0.00 

7000 

160.60 

0.6 

0.0 

TLH151A 

0.00 

164.32 

u.oo 

139.74 

2064 

95.91 

O.P 


TURRET 

0.00 

200.00 

0.00 

190.00 

2004 

147.20 

0.6 

-16.0 

im 

104.7J 

n.00 

43.25 

4.00 

2000 

.71 it 

-39.6 

0.0 

URUGUAY 

0.00 

25.00 

0.00 

35.00 

2004 

109.33 

0.0 

4D.0 

USA 

• .79 

a. oo 

2.21 

0.00 

2000 

70.60 

-74.9 

0.0 

VENEZUELA 

0.00 

90.61 

0.00 

• 1 .01 

7064 

315.69 

0.6 

-10.0 

3AMRIA 

0.00 

o.co 

0.00 

0.00 

2004 

114.33 

0.0 

0.0 



Annex Table 5 - Coarse Grains - Aitltrexated TarilT Equivalents 



BAR* 

R*t«6 

BOBfld »*t •* 

Y«*r 

of Pre4ueer ck«»p«« 


Specific Ad VllotM 

U66 t 

Specific 

UBS 

Ad Velaraa 
6 

laplw. Prices 

D5S 

Specific 

Ad Vslori 
* 

AXGCNTINA 

0.00 

34.00 

0.00 

39.00 

2094 

194.61 

9.0 

0.0 

AUSTRALIA 

Q.05 

0-25 

0.00 

0.13 

2000 

BS.l) 

-100.0 

-44.0 

AUSTRIA 

202.44 

0.00 

239.70 

0.00 

20C0 

269.31 

-13.1 

0.0 

BELGIUM 

167.97 

0.00 

44.74 

0.00 

2000 

199.38 

-44.) 

0.0 

BENIN 

0.00 

T9. 00 

0.00 

79.00 

2044 

230.00 

0.0 

0.0 

BRAZIL 

0.00 

3B.T9 

0.00 

39.14 

2094 

414.46 

0.0 

-22.3 

CAMEROON 

0.00 

310.00 

0.00 

310.00 

2094 

175.25 

0.0 

0.0 

CANADA 

4.00 

17.75 

0.91 

15.03 

2090 

71.37 

-77.3 

-15.3 

CHILE 

0.00 

35.00 

0.00 

25.00 

2094 

129.49 

0.0 

-24.6 

CHINA P.REP. 

0.00 

106.64 

0.00 

54. 60 

2094 

119.78 

0.0 

-44.9 

COLOMBIA 

0.00 

133.26 

0.00 

119.94 

2004 

2 OB. TO 

0.0 

-10.0 

CONGO 

0.00 

30.00 

0.00 

30.00 

2004 

269.32 

0.0 

0.0 

COSTA RICA 

0.00 

26. *1 

0.00 

24.62 

20C4 

153.59 

o.o 

-4.5 

CUBA 

0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

195.43 

0.0 

0.0 

CTPRUS 

1.06 

221.73 

1.49 

164.20 

2004 

223.29 

-24.0 

-24.1 

CZECH »K?. 

0.00 

21.56 

0.00 

20.07 

204 0 

306.99 

0.0 

-14.4 

DENMARK 

160. OS 

0.00 

71.79 

0.00 

2000 

192.70 

-SS.l 

0.0 

DOMINICAN RE? 

'. 0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

49.00 

7004 

1)3.1) 

0.0 

0.0 

EGYPT 

0.00 

IV 14 

0.00 

19.26 

2004 

3)0.48 

0.0 

• 33.1 

EL SALVADOR 

0.00 

SO. 00 

0.00 

25.00 

2004 

96.46 

0.0 

-50.0 

rui 

0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

110.00 

0.0 

0.0 

r INLAND 

104.14 

216.04 

734.90 

141.12 

7005 

)77.5* 

-19.1 

-19.2 

PRANCE 

161. SO 

0.00 

77.90 

0.00 

2000 

160.00 

-SI. 9 

0.0 

GABON 

0.00 

260.00 

0.00 

260.00 

7004 

230.00 

0.0 

0.0 

■GERMANY 

2)3.56 

0.00 

149.91 

0.00 

2000 

160.00 

-36.) 

0.0 

GHANA 

0.00 

L2S.00 

0.00 

99. OD 

2004 

2 SO . 90 

0.9 

-20.4 

GREECE 

159.44 

0.00 

7J.63 

0.00 

2009 

172.53 

-53.9 

0.0 

dU'ATKKAkA 

P.M 

49.00 

0.00 

)l.l* 

7004 

IB4.4B 

0.0 

-13.6 

CITY ANA 

0.00 

160.00 

0.00 

140.00 

2004 

SSI. 49 

0.0 

0.0 

HONDURAS 

0.00 

31.00 

0.00 

35.00 

2004 

156.47 

0.0 

-7.9 

HUNGARY 

0.00 

43.24 

0.00 

32.22 

2000 

• 6.42 

0.0 

-25.5 

INDIA 

0.00 

102. )T 

0.00 

100. ss 

2004 

1)1.49 

0.0 

-1.4 

INDONESIA 

O.CO 

12. JT 

o.oa 

19.23 

2044 

191.63 

0.0 

-17.3 

IRELAND 

140.01 

0.00 

74.36 

0.00 

2009 

1*5.50 

-53.5 

0.0 

ISRAEL 

0.00 

• 1. JT 

0.00 

59.52 

20CO 

125 .77 

0.0 

-26.9 

ITALY 

isa.aa 

0.00 

73. OS 

0.00 

2009 

223. JT 

-32. B 

0.0 

JAPAN 

2)1.16 

3.43 

149.19 

2.22 

2090 

1959.52 

• 15.2 

-35.) 

KOREA REP. 

0.00 

120.16 

0.00 

104.00 

2044 

442.40 

0.0 

-10.1 

KUWAIT 

0.00 

115.00 

o.oa 

US. DO 

2094 

140.00 

0.0 

0.0 

MADAGASCAR 

0.00 

290.00 

0.00 

244.00 

2094 

41.50 

0.0 

0.0 

MALAYSIA 

0.41 

10.40 

0.07 

3.40 

20*4 

163.25 

-B2.B 

-2B.B 

MEX ICO 

0.00 

93.72 

0.00 

• 4.19 

7094 

173.42 

0.0 

-12.0 

MOROCCO 

0.00 

144.09 

0.00 

109.63 

2004 

149.2) 

0.0 

-23.9 

MYANMAR 

0.00 

10.79 

0.00 

10.79 

2094 

202.31 

0.0 

0.0 

NAMIBIA 

0.00 

44.00 

0.00 

33.00 

2004 

1)0.00 

0.0 

-25.0 

METMEN LANDS 

143.46 

0.00 

01.49 

0.00 

2090 

221.32 

-50.2 

0.0 

MEW ZEALAND 

0.00 

3. 14 

0 . DO 

1.93 

2000 

90.30 

0.0 

-41.5 

NICARAGUA 

0.00 

60.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

171.35 

0.0 

-S3.) 

NORWAY 

0.00 

390. )< 

0.00 

279. S3 

2049 

370.55 

0.0 

-24.4 

PAX: STAN 

0.00 

too. 00 

a. oo 

109.00 

2094 

93.70 

0.0 

0.0 

PHILIPPINES 

0.00 

46.25 

0.00 

35.49 

200 4 

1)3.36 

0.0 

-23.) 

POLAND 

1)2. S3 

12. 11 

93.2* 

7.67 

2009 

127.69 

-33.9 

-34.7 

PORTUGAL 

155.4) 

0.00 

79.51 

0.00 

2000 

274.47 

-49.0 

0.0 

ROMANIA 

0.00 

293.14 

0.00 

2)4. 54 

2009 

112.22 

0.0 

-20.0 

SINGAPORE 

0.00 

IT. DC 

0.00 

10.00 

2004 

733.33 

0.0 

-63.0 

SLOVAK REP. 

0.00 

23.54 

0.00 

20.07 

2000 

396.99 

0.0 

-14.0 

SOUTH AT RICA 

0.00 

69.04 

0.00 

42.47 

2009 

129. 36 

0.0 

-37.9 

SPAIN 

140. 14 

0.00 

72.33 

0.00 

2000 

193.46 

-54. • 

0.0 

SRI LANKA 

0,00 

46.00 

0.00 

50.00 

2004 

120.40 

0.0 

-24.2 

SWAZILAND 

0.00 

ST. 41 

0.00 

34.41 

2004 

223.93 

a.o 

-33.1 

SWEDEN 

123.63 

0.45 

103.12 

0.71 

2000 


-16.6 

• 16.9 

THAILAND 

91.10 

34.47 

39.42 

29.60 

2004 

78.92 

-3S.1 

-14.6 

TRINIDAD AND 

TOBAGO 0 . OO 

tis.oo 

0.00 

US. 00 

2004 

160.00 

0.0 

0.9 

TUNISIA 

0.00 

93. 97 

a. 00 

74. IB 

7004 

149.44 

0.0 

-If. 5 

TURRET 

0.00 

197. 47 

0.00 

177.67 

2004 

103.04 

0.0 

-10.0 

UK 

161.95 

0.00 

73. BA 

0.00 

2009 

170.73 

-33.2 

0.0 

URUGUAY 

0.00 

40.09 

0.00 

46.60 

2004 

127.60 

0.0 

16.2 

USA 

3.20 

0.01 

0.06 

0.01 

2009 

104.16 

-71.1 

0.0 

VENEZUELA 

0.00 

107. 44 

0.00 

92.37 

7044 

300.00 

0.0 

-10.2 

ZAMBIA 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2094 

100.00 

0.0 

0.0 


Annex Table 6 - F#l> ami Oils - Aggregated TurilT Equivalents 

*4tM fovnd MUi l«ir of Pro4ucor CUbmi 

Specific Ad Valorem Specific Ad Vilaiaa lapin, Price* Specific A d Valutas 

US} % US} % US} I 


ARGENTINA 

0.00 

IP. 00 

o.oa 

37.34 

2004 

297.96 

0.0 

-1.7 

AUSTRALIA 

>.ss 

4.6* 

0.00 

3.00 

2000 

IT*. 67 

•100.0 

-14.4 

AUSTRIA 

114. JO 

1.00 

110.36 

0.00 

2000 

309. IT 

-51.9 

-43.4 

BEWIIM 

50.27 

1 1 1 

32.61 

3.34 

2000 

630.00 

-35.1 

-37.3 

BENIN 

0.00 

94.05 

0.00 

94.45 

2004 

117.03 

0.0 

0.0 

BRAZIL 

0.00 

41.69 

0.00 

J6.02 

2004 

300.00 

0.0 

-24.5 

CAMEROON 

0.00 

310.00 

0.00 

310.00 

2004 

150.00 

0.0 

0.0 

C AJEAD A 

0.51 

2 .01 

0.31 

1.56 

2000 

155.24 

-35.3 

-35.0 

CHILE 

0.00 

35.00 

o.oa 

37. Q7 

2004 

201.65 

0.0 

-20.4 

CHINA f.REP. 

O.QO 

74.38 

O.QO 

4t. 38 

2004 

249.72 

0.0 

-35.0 

COLOMBIA 

0.00 

200.9* 

0.00 

114.56 

2004 

640.57 

0.0 

-33.0 

COMO 

0.00 

30.00 

0.00 

30.00 

2004 

200.00 

0.0 

0.0 

CD57A RICA 

o.oc 

51. B3 

0.00 

19.12 

2004 

334.47 

0.0 

-24.1 

CUBA 

0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

146.97 

0.0 

0.0 

CTTRUS 

■ 0.2* 

111.12 

• : .oa 

100.01 

2004 

500.00 

-24.0 

-24.3 

CZECH REE. 

0.00 

23.00 

0.00 

17.90 

2000 

500.00 

0.0 

-21. P 

DENMARK 

7f .«■ 

3.30 

25.lt 

1.01 

2000 

430.00 

-15.1 

-10. T 

DOMINICAN REP. 

0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

300.00 

0.0 

0.0 

EGYPT 

0.00 

21.50 

0.00 

11.24 

2004 

JOO.CD 

0.0 

-19. • 

EL SALVADOR 

0.00 

72.76 

•.00 

54.85 

2004 

300.60 

0.0 

-21.9 

ruj 

0.00 

40.07 

o.oa 

40.02 

2004 


0.0 

-0.1 

FINLAND 

0.00 

269.56 

0.00 

171,91 

2000 

400.00 

0.0 

-34.2 

PRANCE 

JO. *5 

2.55 

22. IS 

1.0U 

2000 

430.00 

-27.3 

-37.3 

CANON 

0 . 00 

260.00 

0.00 

260.00 

2004 

100.00 

0.0 

0.0 

GERMANY 

0.17 

3.31 

0.11 

2.09 

2000 

630.60 

-35. 3 

-36.9 

GHANA 

0.00 

129.00 

0.00 

99.00 

2004 

: 1 < 7 . 0 » 

0.0 

-20.6 

GREECE 

1192.61 

0.70 

953.13 

0.47 

2000 

630.60 

-20.1 

-36.5 

GUATEMALA 

0.00 

1*0.45 

0.00 

141.76 

2004 

1 : i . 4 ■ 

0.0 

-10.5 

GUt ANA 

0.00 

160.00 

0.00 

160.00 

2004 

100.40 

0.0 

0.0 

HONDURAS 

0.00 

10.00 

0.00 

15.00 

2004 

100.00 

0.0 

-7.9 

HIAMART 

0.00 

59.17 

0.00 

23.54 

2000 

214.44 

a.o 

-62.0 

INDIA 

0.00 

179.27 

0.00 

173.02 

20C4 

US. 14 

0.0 

-3.5 

INDONESIA 

0.00 

50. 5B 

0.00 

40.50 

2004 

4*2.01 

0.0 

-30.9 

INELAND 

25. 61 

4.56 

17.34 

2.00 

2000 

630.60 

• 32.3 

-36. P 

ISRAEL 

0.00 

01.61 

0.00 

52.0* 

2000 

JT9.4S 

0.0 

-22.3 

ITALY 

625.89 

1.60 

495.63 

1.00 

2000 

630.60 

-20. P 

-37.5 

JAPAN 

1M.TJ 

5.19 

U7.M 

J.ll 

2000 

400.00 

-25.9 

-40.1 

KOREA REP. 

0.00 

311.55 

0 . DO 

593.54 

2004 

< . 

a.o 

-10.9 

KUWAIT 

0.00 

115.00 

0.00 

115.00 

2004 

•00.40 

0.0 

0.0 

MADAGASCAR 

0.00 

200.00 

0.00 

50C.00 

2004 

250.00 

0.0 

a.o 

MALAYSIA 

0.22 

11.69 

O.IB 

9.34 

2004 

: 7«. ; : 

-18.2 

-20.1 

ME1 ICO 

55.10 

46.31 

49.66 

40.33 

2004 

349.74 

-10.0 

-12.9 

MOROCCO 

o.oa 

119.07 

0.00 N 

140.12 

2004 

441.14 

0.0 

-24.2 

MYANMAR 

0.00 

19.25 

0.00 

19.25 

2004 

100.60 

0.0 

0.0 

NAMIBIA 

0.00 

03.72 

0.00 

51.7* 

2004 

JPU.OO 

0.0 

-30.2 

NETHERLANDS 

21.07 

4.97 

14.55 

3.07 

2000 

4 ID . c : 

-33.7 

-IS. 2 

NEW ZEALAND 

0.00 

2.50 

O.OQ 

0.74 

2000 

125.63 

0.0 

-7l.> 

NICARAGUA 

0.00 

01.77 

0. DU 

41.54 

2004 

loo.ao 

0.0 

-25.5 

NORWAY 

6.61 

12. 69 

I - 95 

11.19 

2000 

400.00 

-70.5 

-13.3 

PARI STAN 

0.00 

100.00 

0.00 

100.00 

2004 

250.00 

0.0 

0.0 

PltlLlPMNES 

0.00 

01.40 

0.00 

46.92 

2004 

250.00 

0.0 

-27.5 

po: AND 

*9- >9 

71.02 

31.70 

44.97 

2Q60 

27R.ll 

-35. P 

-36.7 

PORTUGAL 

224.09 

3.52 

177.16 

2.20 

2000 

* 30. d : 

-30.9 

-17.5 

ROMANIA 

0.00 

1*1.17 

0.00 

1*4.44 

2000 

225.40 

0.0 

-13. • 

SINGAPORE 

0.00 

21.00 

0.00 

10. 00 

20C4 

100.00 

0.0 

-63.0 

SLOVAK *EP. 

0.00 

21.00 

0.00 

17.90 

2000 

500.00 

0.0 

-21. P 

BOOTH AT RICA 

0.00 

114.62 

0.00 

*4.66 

2000 

245.04 

0.0 

-44.4 

SPAIN 

609.50 

1.64 

511.09 

t - 17 

200 3 

*30.00 

-20.4 

-36.4 

SRI LANK. A 

o.oa 

64.00 

0.00 

90.00 

2004 

250.00 

0.0 

-24.2 

SWAZILAND 

0.00 

111.77 

0.00 

*2.66 

2004 

100.00 

0.0 

-43. • 

SWEDEN 

*9.62 

1.73 

57.66 

1.11 

2000 

194.94 

-17.2 

-35. • 

THAILAND 

36.08 

69.27 

10.99 

59.63 

2004 

14 ft .M 

-47.9 

-13.9 

TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 

o.oa 

115.00 

0.00 

115.00 

2004 

450.00 

0.0 

0.0 

TUNISIA 

0.00 

149.31 

0.00 

99.95 

2004 

175.64 

0.0 

-33.1 

TURKEY 

0.00 

39.06 

0.00 

32.11 

2004 

226.44 

0.0 

-17. P 

UR 

7i.l» 

3.46 

54.76 

2.09 

2000 

430.M 

-24.2 

-19.0 

URUGUAY 

0.00 

23.94 

0.00 

15.00 

2004 

245.17 

0.D 

4*. 2 

USA 

P.92 

15.30 

4.43 

12.71 

2000 

213.47 

-50.3 

-16.9 

VENEZUELA 

0.00 

122.76 

0.00 

109.16 

2004 

411.71 

0.0 

-11. 1 

ZAMBIA 

0.00 

0.00 

O.OQ 

o.oa 

2004 

200.20 

0.0 

0.0 


V3 


Annex Table 7 - Uutlcr - Asunuutcd Tariff Equivalent 





•0(4*4 Rat#* 

Yaar 

of Producar rhaaaa* 


•pacific 

OSS 

i 

0 m 

3 

> 

3 

•pacific Ad Valocaa 

OSS 1 

laplaa . rrica* 

IASS 

■pacific Ad Vaiot( 
1 

ARGENTINA 

0.00 

19.00 

0.00 

If .00 

2004 

776.92 

0.0 

0.0 

AUSTRALIA 

71.90 

0.00 

0.00 

1.00 

2000 

109.14 

-100.0 

ENA 

AUSTRIA 

im.i* 

o.oa 

4*. 49 .27 

0.00 

2000 

3654. *9 

-13.0 

0.0 

BELGIUM 

3175.02 

0.00 

2099.93 

0.00 

2000 

3600.00 

-36.0 

0.0 

SENIN 

a . do 

79.00 

0.00 

79.00 

2004 

1376.54 

0.0 

0.0 

ASAItl 

o. on 

59.00 

0.00 

39.00 

2004 

3645.94 

0.0 

0.0 

CAMEROON 

0.00 

310.00 

0.00 

310.00 

2004 

<197.60 

0.0 

0.0 

CANADA 

a. do 

19 : .40 

0.00 

299.70 

2000 

I 923. 33 

0.0 

-13.0 

CT11LE 

0.00 

35.00 

0.00 

31.50 

2004 

1407.23 

0.0 

-10.0 

CNIKA P.REP. 

0.00 

70.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

690.90 

0.0 

-42.9 

COLOMBIA 

0.00 

129.00 

0.00 

113.00 

2004 

900.75 

0.0 

-10.2 

CONGO 

0.00 

30.00 

0.00 

30.00 

20 04 

2621.51 

0.0 

0.0 

COSTA MCA 

0.00 

it: .oa 

0.00 

93.00 

2004 

1210.99 

0.0 

-14.4 

CUBA 

0.00 

90.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

994.70 

0.0 

0.0 

CTPRUS 

3144.29 

33.00 

4 J6 4 . 60 

23.00 

2004 

I D65 . 6 1 

-24.0 

-24.2 

C1ECM REP. 

0.00 

92.00 

0.00 

69.00 

2000 

3409.27 

0.0 

-17.1 

DCNMAR T. 

3279.02 

0.00 

2094.93 

0.0D 

20OD 

3600.00 

-34.0 

0.0 

DC* I NIC AN RRP 

a . 00 

40.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

939 - <6 

0.0 

0.0 

EGYPT 

0.00 

15.00 

0.00 

10.00 

2004 

3057.02 

0.0 

-33. 3 

r;. Salvador 

a. do 

40. DO 

0.00 

30.00 

2004 

1397.00 

0.0 

-23.0 

FIJI 

0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

761.91 

0.0 

0.0 

FINLAND 

0.00 

565.00 

0.00 

401.00 

2000 

3033.91 

0.0 

-15.0 

TRANCE 

1279.02 

0.00 

2094.93 

0 . DO 

20OD 

1600.00 

-34.0 

0.0 

Gabon 

0.00 

260.00 

0.00 

260.00 

2004 

1500.00 

0.0 

0.0 

GERMANY 

3279.02 

0.00 

2 099 . 9 J 

0.00 

2000 

3600.00 

-34.0 

0.0 

GHANA 

0.00 

125.00 

0.00 

99.00 

2004 

1430. 33 

0.0 

-20. » 

GREECE 

3279.02 

0.00 

2099.9) 

0.00 

2000 

1600.00 

-36.0 

0.0 

GUATTKALA 

0.00 

113.00 

0.00 

101.00 

2004 

1163.26 

0.0 

-10.4 

GUYANA 

a. ou 

160.00 

0.00 

160.00 

20C4 

1402.40 

0.0 

0.0 

WOVE CO AS 

0.00 

34.00 

0.00 

33.00 

20 24 

2596.47 

0.0 

-7.9 

H’lWriA* Y 

0.00 

159.00 

0.00 

101. 40 

20 00 

747.17 

0.0 

-34.0 

IVD r A 

0.00 

loa.oo 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

1639. »» 

0.0 

-60.0 

Indonesia 

0.00 

45.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

3040.74 

0.0 

•11-1 

IM ELAND 

3279.02 

0.00 

2099.9) 

0.00 

2000 

1600.00 

-34.0 

0.0 

i sRjua 

0.00 

190.00 

0.00 

162.00 

2000 

1595.49 

0.0 

-14.7 

ITALY 

3279.02 

0.00 

2094.91 

0.00 

2000 

1600.00 

-36.0 

0-0 

JAPAN 

9002.90 

35.00 

6001.4) 

29.00 

2000 

3050.77 

-15.0 

-14.9 

KOREA RE# . 

0.00 

IC.00 

0.00 

3.00 

2004 

192 7.2 7 

0.0 

-30.0 

KUWAIT 

a. oo 

119.00 

0.00 

113.00 

2004 

1900.00 

0.0 

0.0 

MADAGASCAR 

0.00 

290.00 

0.00 

290.00 

2004 

111)68 

0.0 

0.0 

MALAY 51 A 

107.00 

5.00 

42.21 

4 .1)4 

2004 

2000.00 

-41.9 

-19.2 

NPRICO 

0.00 

2C.00 

0.00 

14.00 

2004 

1267.15 

0.0 

-10.0 

MOROCCO 

0.00 

45.00 

0.00 

34.00 

2004 

1100.12 

0.0 

-24.4 

NT AM MAR 

a. oo 

14.50 

0.00 

34.50 

2004 

1276.35 

0.0 

0.0 

NArtl&IA 

0.00 

159.00 

0.00 

79.00 

2C04 

1525.39 

0.0 

-50.0 

NET HE 3. LANCS 

3279.02 

0.00 

2094.93 

0.00 

2000 

3600.00 

- 3i . 0 

0.0 

new !PAt.A.vn 

a. oo 

10.00 

0.00 

4.40 

2000 

1000.00 

0.0 

-14.0 

NICARAGUA 

a. oo 

60.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

1500.00 

0.0 

-33.3 

NORWAY 

0.00 

403.00 

O . DO 

343.00 

2000 

3193.57 

0.0 

-14.9 

PAM STAR 

0.00 

100.00 

0.00 

100.00 

20 04 

1011.50 

0.0 

0.0 

PKILIPPIKXS 

0.00 

50.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

990.96 

0.0 

-20.0 

POLAHO 

0.00 

160.00 

0.00 

102.00 

2000 

022.64 

0.0 

-14.3 

FO*T'.GAL 

3279.02 

0.00 

2099.53 

0.00 

2000 

3600.00 

-36.0 

0.0 

RC44ANIA 

0. DO 

290.00 

0.00 

200.00 

2000 

■71. 14 

0.0 

-20.0 

S[WGAK>RE 

0.00 

27.00 

o.no 

0.00 

20 04 

1449.06 

0.0 

-100.0 

SLOVAK REP. 

o.oa 

42 -DO 

0.00 

64. DO 

2000 

3400.27 

o.g 

-17.1 

SOUTH AFRICA 

0.00 

134.00 

0.00 

79.00 

2000 

914-19 

0.0 

-50.0 

SPAIN 

3279.02 

0.00 

2094.93 

0.00 

2000 

3600.00 

-34.0 

0.0 

5AI LANYA 

a.oa 

44.00 

0.00 

30.00 

2004 

903. D3 

0.0 

-24.2 

5V4AXILAMD 

0.00 

154.00 

0.00 

79.00 

2004 

552.60 

0.0 

-50.0 

SWEDEN 

1061.07 

0.00 

1595.40 

0.00 

2000 

3511.37 

-15.1 

0.0 

THAILAND 

o.oa 

20.04 

0.00 

14.02 

2004 

1233.92 

0.0 

-10.2 

TRINIDAD AND 

700*00 0.00 

113.00 

0.00 

113.00 

2C04 

3499.16 

0.0 

0.0 

TUNISIA 

0 4 00 

144.00 

0 . 00 

100.00 

2004 

1541.90 

0.0 

-39.0 

TURKEY 

0.00 

200.00 

o.ao 

140.00 

2004 

1261.70 

0.0 

-10. 0 

UR 

3279.02 

0.00 

2094.43 

0.00 

2000 

3600.00 

->6.0 

0.0 

URUCAIAY 

0.00 

25.00 

0.00 

55.00 

2004 

2651.16 

0.0 

120.0 

USA 

: ■ 1 4 . 2 1 

0.01 

1342.01 

0.02 

2000 

1323.43 

-15.0 

-31.3 

VENEZUELA 

0.00 

102.00 

0.00 

92.00 

2004 

1751.03 

0.0 

-3.0 

ZAMBIA 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2004 

726.22 

0.0 

0.0 
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BftM 

A«t«S 


!»(! 

of P(o4uo«r ChiMti 


•pacific Ad Yaloraa 

US; % 

Specific 

us 3 

Ad Vilntia 
% 

Isplac. Prices 

l»5 

specific 

Ad Vslorsa 

* 

ARGENTINA 

0 .DO 

39.00 

0.00 

39.00 

2004 

199.96 

0.0 

0.0 

AUSTRALIA 

0.00 

0 . 2 • 

O.OO 

0.14 

2000 

12S . S3 

9.0 

-50.0 

AU5IN1A 

0 . 5 4 

0.00 

0.44 

0.00 

2000 

132.26 

• 14.8 

0.0 

BELGIUM 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2000 

280.90 

9.0 

9.0 

BENIN 

0.00 

70.00 

0.00 

79.00 

2004 

127.66 

9.0 

0.0 

BRASIL 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

3004 

200.00 

9.0 

0.0 

CMWOOH 

0.00 

no.oo 

0.00 

no.oo 

2004 

150.90 

0.0 

0.0 

CAMADA 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

0.01 

2000 

134.32 

9.0 

9.0 

CHILE 

0.00 

15.00 

0.00 

31.50 

2904 

127.83 

0.0 

-10.0 

CHINA P.8.EP. 

0.00 

20.02 

0.00 

10.01 

2004 

154.82 

9,0 

• 10.9 

OQLCH8XA 

0.00 

121.73 

0.00 

103.17 

2904 

200.00 

0.0 

-13.4 

cancci 

0.00 

20.00 

0.00 

30.00 

2004 

200.00 

9.0 

0.9 

COSTA RICA 

0.00 

11. 7S 

0.00 

ft. 24 

2 9D4 

104.74 

9.0 

-46.7 

CUBA 

a.oo 

4 n , r 

0.00 

40.00 

3004 

174.11 

9.0 

0.0 

CYPRUS 

0.00 

53. OS 

0.00 

40.05 

2004 

200.00 

9.0 

-24.5 

ClEttJI REP. 

0.00 

0.00 

D .00 

0.00 

3000 

2SO.OO 

9.0 

0.0 

DENMARK 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

D.QQ 

2000 

280.00 

9.0 

0.9 

Dominican nrr. o.oo 

40.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

200.00 

9.0 

0.9 

EGYPT 

0.00 

1S.OO 

0.00 

10.00 

2004 

200.00 

a.o 

-33.3 

EL SALVADOR 

0.00 

20.90 

0.00 

20.90 

2004 

200.00 

0.0 

0.9 

rue 

0.00 

4D.OO 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

74.ST 

0.0 

a.o 

FINLAND 

70S. SI 

0.24 

•TS.ftl 

0.14 

3000 

200.00 

-14.7 

-33.3 

PRANCE 

0.00 

0.02 

0.00 

0.01 

2000 

280.00 

0.0 

•50,9 

OABCW 

0.00 

2 SO. 00 

0.00 

240.00 

3004 

200.00 

0.0 

n.o 

GERMANY 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2000 

260.90 

0.0 

0.0 

GUANA 

0.00 

122.40 

0.00 

97.3? 

2004 

150.00 

0.0 

-20.4 

<»EBCE 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

0.02 

3900 

780.00 

0.0 

-33.3 

GUATEMALA 

0.00 

45.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

245.39 

0.0 

-11.1 

GUYANA 

o.ao 

ISO . 09 

0.00 

140.00 

2004 

200.00 

0.0 

0.9 

F9QNDCWAS 

0.00 

)».00 

0.00 

13.00 

2004 

700.90 

0.0 

-7.9 

BUN CARY 

0.00 

0.74 

0.00 

0.4? 

2000 

166.08 

0.0 

-36.5 

INDIA 

o.oo 

100.00 

0.00 

100.00 

2004 

150.00 

0.0 

0.0 

INDONESIA 

0.00 

50.07 

0.00 

40.15 

2004 

150.00 

0.0 

-19.0 

IRELAND 

0.00 

o.a« 

o.ao 

0.04 

2900 

710.00 

0.0 

-31.3 

ISRAEL 

0.00 

>0.00 

0.00 

29.00 

2900 

217.17 

0.0 

-16.7 

ITALY 

0.00 

0.01 

o.ao 

0.01 

2900 

200.00 

0.0 

0.0 

JAPAN 

0 .00 

0.00 

o.ao 

o.ao 

2900 

730-00 

0.0 

0.0 

KOREA REf. 

0.00 

50.01 

0.40 

42.70 

2904 

220.00 

0.0 

-15.6 

Kuwait 

0.00 


o.ao 

us.oa 

2004 

700.00 

0.0 

0.0 

MADAGASCAR 

0.00 

290.00 

0.00 

290.00 

2904 

150.00 

0.0 

0.9 

MALAYSIA 

0.00 

12.47 

o.oo 

7.7S 

20D4 

200.00 

0.0 

-20. C 

MEXICO 

a.oo 

37. IS 

0.0\ 

34.04 

2904 

lflft.73 

0.0 

-12.1 

MOROCCO 

0.00 

102,07 

0.00 

77.5) 

2904 

200.00 

0.0 

-24.9 

MYANMAR 

0.00 

20.14 

0.00 

20.04 

2904 

200.00 

0.0 

0.0 

NAMIBIA 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0,00 

2900 

200.00 

0.9 

0.9 

NETHERLANDS 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2900 

280.00 

0.9 

0.9 

SR ZEALAND 

0. 30 

4.44 

o.ao 

3.01 

2900 

110.38 

•100.0 

-54.9 

NICARAGUA 

0.00 

00.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2904 

200.00 

0.9 

-33.3 

NOR MAY 

0.00 

2(7.10 

0.00 

1)4.42 

2900 

200.90 

a.o 

-30.0 

PAKISTAN 

0.00 

loo.ae 

0.00 

lio.no 

7904 

130.90 

0.0 

0.9 

PHILIPPINES 

0.00 

40,45 

0.00 

27.05 

2904 

81.00 

0.9 

-31.1 

POLAND 

0 . 00 

14.11 

o.aa 

T.83 

2900 

103.98 

0.9 

-44.2 

PORTUGAL 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

0.01 

2990 

280.90 

0.9 

0.0 

ROMANIA 

0.00 

50.00 

0.00 

79.00 

2C00 

312.08 

0.9 

-so.o 

SINGAPORE 

0.00 

27.00 

0.00 

10.00 

2994 

200.00 

0.9 

-63.0 

SLOVAK REP . 

o.oo 

O.OO 

o.ao 

o.aa 

7000 

250.00 

0.0 

0.9 

SOI/TH AFRICA 

0,00 

52.91 

0.00 

14.09 

2000 

180.90 

0.9 

•35.4 

SPAIN 

0.00 

0.03 

0.00 

0.02 

2000 

7BO.OD 

a.o 

-33.1 

SRI LANKA 

0.00 

S6.00 

o.ao 

90.00 

2094 

147.98 

0.9 

• 24.2 

SHA2 I LAND 

0.00 

53.00 

0.00 

34.00 

2004 

200.00 

a.o 

-35.8 

SWEDEN 

17S.CS 

0.22 

107.47 

0.12 

2090 

200.90 

-38.6 

-45.5 

THAILAND 

0.10 

119.19 

0.07 

10.08 

2094 

200.90 

•30.0 

-10.2 

TRINIDAD AND 

TGOAGO 0.00 

115.00 

0.00 

119.00 

2004 

264. *3 

0.9 

0.0 

TUNISIA 

0.00 

2S.73 

0.00 

19.34 

2094 

243.01 

0.9 

-31.4 

TURKEY 

0.00 

15.04 

0.00 

13.52 

2G04 

144.00 

0.0 

-10.1 

UK 

0.00 

0.01 

o.ao 

0.01 

2C4H1 

380.00 

0.9 

0.9 

URWUAY 

0.00 

50.00 

0.<W 

35.00 

2904 

220.02 

0.9 

-30.0 

USA 

ft . 74 


4. SO 

o.ao 

2900 

195.70 

-3S.7 

0.9 

VENEZUELA 

0.00 

130.75 

0.00 

117. 9J 

2904 

700.00 

0.0 

-9.9 

ZAMBIA 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2904 

150.00 

0.0 

0.9 
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BoU*4 Rati* 




Sp.crif ic 

U5S 

Ail Vilor« 
» 

■pacific 

1751 

Ad Velaria 
1 

laplia. Pricia 

us* 

•pacific 

Ad Valor 

« 

ARGENTINA 

0.00 

19.00 

0.00 

)9 - 00 

2004 

1960.10 

0.0 

0.0 

AUSTRALIA 

0.00 

0.17 

0.00 

0.07 

2 COO 

1293. 0) 

0.0 

-47.1 

AU57RIA 

iiio.in 

19.97 

2757.70 

14.12 

2000 

1344.44 

-14.7 

-15.0 

PE 1/5 1 174 

2465.15 

19.47 

1579.26 

11.94 

2000 

>551.46 

-35.9 

-35.4 

er> i m 

0 . DO 

77.00 

0.00 

77.00 

2104 

1255.39 

0.0 

0.0 

PSAIIL 

0.00 

20. >9 

0.00 

44-22 

2004 

3067.21 

0.0 

116.9 

CAMEROON 

0.00 

>10.00 

0.00 

>10.00 

2004 

1910.00 

0.0 

0.0 

CANADA 

O.nu 

71.40 

0.05 

21.55 

2000 

2472.44 

-37.5 

-11.4 

CHILE 

0.00 

J5.00 

0.00 

25.00 

2004 

1621.54 

0.0 

-29.6 

CIIIMA P-RKP. 

0.00 

4 1.09 

a. do 

27.51 

2004 

1166.10 

0.0 

-11.5 

COLOMBIA 

0.00 

111.51 

0.00 

77.64 

2004 

764.74 

0.0 

-14.0 

ccawo 

e.na 

10.00 

0.00 

10.00 

3004 

1933.20 

0.0 

0.0 

COSTA RICA 

0.00 

55.00 

0.00 

45.00 

2C04 

1116.76 

0.0 

-19.2 

CUBA 

0.00 

40 . 00 

0.00 

4C.00 

2004 

1912.30 

0.0 

0.0 

CTPRi;* 

6404.20 

11.51 

4964.71 

25.40 

3004 

3477.39 

-24.0 

-34.2 

Cl ECU REP. 

0.00 

49.77 

0.00 

17.99 

2000 

4961.14 

0.0 

-19.4 

C EVKAR 7 

3461.91 

19.36 

1579.19 

11.59 

3000 

2919.54 

-14.0 

-14.5 

d*tminioam hep 

o.oo 

4C.00 

0.00 

4C.no 

2004 

2755.50 

0.0 

0.0 

EGYPT 

0.00 

IC.7B 

0.00 

6.09 

2004 

>285.11 

0.0 

-36.1 

EL 8ALVADCA 

0.00 

90.60 

0.00 

57.02 

2 004 

2021.61 

0.0 

-26.9 

r: ji 

0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

2011.20 

0.0 

0.0 

FI HI. AND 

o.oa 

173. Jl 

a. oo 

124.51 

3000 

1463.40 

0.0 

-IT.1 

FRANCS 

>576.59 

19. 19 

2392.99 

11.54 

2000 

7644.64 

-15.9 

-17.1 

CABCK 

0.00 

260.00 

0.00 

260.00 

2004 

7578.91 

0.0 

0.0 

GZRMAinr 

399 J.OJ 

17.93 

1913.72 

11.19 

3000 

2223. D4 

-15.9 

-17.1 

iXANA 

0.00 

125.00 

o.oo 

71.00 

2004 

5491.61 

0.0 

-20.9 

GREECE 

>117. 41 

17.21 

1776. TS 

12.17 

2000 

>288.43 

-35.9 

-36.5 

GUAY MALA 

0.00 

40.79 

0.00 

41.29 

3004 

5997. 92 

0.0 

-33.2 

GUY AKA 

0.00 

16C.00 

0.00 

140.00 

2004 

3263.51 

0.0 

0.0 

HONDL'RAS 

O.on 

19.00 

0.00 

15.00 

2004 

1300.00 

0.0 

-7.9 

HUMCAN T 

0.00 

74.61 

0.00 

42.67 

2000 

1914.2) 

0.0 

-33.7 

INDIA 

o.oa 

117.99 

0.00 

100.91 

2004 

777.99 

0.0 

-37.1 

IwixiNESIA 

0.00 

42.27 

0.00 

40.00 

2 004 

27)1.97 

0.0 

-56.4 

rwELAaa 

>227.94 

14.17 

2071.20 

11.56 

2 000 

>3)7.60 

-35.9 

-37.1 

iiraf:. 

0.00 

171.01 

0.00 

147.91 

3 DOQ 

2173-77 

0.0 

-14.4 

ITALY 

2517.51 

14.90 

1612 .4) 

11.7) 

2000 

4)65.58 

-36.0 

-36.5 

JAPAN 

17.54 

43.21 

14.94 

44.64 

2000 

13032.16 

-15.0 

-45. 7 

ItrjiEA REP. 

0.00 

75.63 

0.00 

47. t| 

2004 

4415.10 

0.0 

-11.1 

KUWAIT 

0.00 

IIS. 00 

0.00 

115. 00 

2004 

2500.00 

0.0 

0.0 

MADAGASCAR 

0.00 

290.00 

0 . DO 

290.00 

2004 

1001.41 

0.0 

0.0 

MALAYSIA 

0.00 

It. 75 

0.00 

14.25 

2004 

) )77 . 47 

0.0 

-24.4 

nr 1 1 co 

o.oc 

41.19 

0.00 

41.11 

20U 4 

2457.43 

0.0 

-13.2 

MORDCCO 

o.oc 

314.99 

0.00 

219.71 

3004 

1177.94 

0.0 

-24.1 

HfAMHA- 

0.00 

145.00 

0.00 

145.00 

3004 

1947.27 

0.0 

0.0 

NAMIBIA 

0.00 

214.42 

0.00 

100.40 

2004 

1666.66 

0.0 

-54.0 

KTTlira LANDS 

3 14 T. 10 

19.42 

1514.21 

11.67 

2000 

1443.41 

-15.1 

-16.5 

H?.W ZEALAND 

0.00 

3.91 

0.00 

1.91 

3000 

973.47 

0.0 

-15.7 

N t CAR AG U A 

o.oa 

4 4.79 

0.00 

47.54 

2004 

5001.00 

0.0 

-23.5 

NORMA7 

0.00 

405.01 

0.00 

144.02 

3000 

5145.49 

0.0 

-15.1 

PAY 1 STAN 

0.00 

77.6) 

0.00 

77.6) 

2004 

944.49 

0.0 

0.0 

PHILIPPINES 

o.oa 

5 > . »5 

0.00 

15.95 

2004 

1712.16 

0.0 

-33.1 

POLAND 

2231.60 

29.90 

14)2-44 

lt.lt 

2000 

1645.96 

-)6.0 

-36.9 

PORTUGAL 

>152.12 

L4.70 

2020.16 

11.75 

2000 

42)7.01 

->5 . 1 

-36.9 

RCMANIA 

o.oc 

>17.29 

0.00 

297.04 

2000 

1137.63 

0.0 

-10.1 

5IN3AtOt.B 

0.00 

27.00 

0.00 

7.57 

2004 

3000.00 

0.0 

• 64.5 

5LOVAJ REP. 

0.00 

41.97 

a . do 

19.14 

2000 

6947.14 

0.0 

-19.4 

SOirTH AFRICA 

0.00 

106.99 

0.00 

64.47 

2000 

1114.69 

0.0 

-39.7 

SPAIN 

>117.44 

17. 0) 

1771.50 

12.45 

2000 

)912 .27 

-35.9 

-36.) 

33 I LANKA 

0.00 

4t.00 

0.00 

SO. 00 

2004 

611. 73 

0.0 

-24.2 

SWAZILAND 

0.00 

105. 2) 

0.00 

63.6) 

2004 

1114.47 

0.0 

-39.5 

Sweden 

o.at 

■ 5.09 

0.07 

44.51 

2000 

1414.34 

-12.3 

-34.2 

THAILAND 

61.59 

57.04 

41.26 

47.25 

2004 

1562.16 

-33.0 

-20.0 

tain: dad and 

TOBAGO O.OC 

115.00 

0.00 

115.00 

2004 

1447.09 

0.0 

0.0 

TUNISIA 

O.OC 

1)9.97 

0.00 

t>. 14 

2004 

I6D.70 

0.0 

-29.6 

TURKEY 

0.00 

247.77 

0.00 

223.00 

2004 

252 > . 6 7 

0.0 

-10.0 

UK 

30C2.61 

19. 12 

1724.15 

11.57 

200C 

2115.16 

-15.1 

-36. 1 

URUGUAY 

0.00 

>4.90 

O.OC 

49.06 

3004 

1105.97 

0.0 

>9.1 

USA 

y. 76 

24.55 

4 .4) 

20.70 

2000 

2)70.77 

-54.6 

-15.) 

VENEItltLA 

0.00 

105.07 

O.OC 

99.71 

200 4 

1)57.20 

0.0 

-14.4 

ZAMBIA 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

O.OO 

20C4 

140.17 

0.0 

0.0 


Annex Table 10 - Milk • Aggregated Tariff Equivalents 

mt«i Round lUtM »**r of Producer ChJMM 

Specific M Valotra Specific Ad Valotwi Upln. Ptleek 5poei.fl* Ad Vil»t«a 



*J3$ 

1 

USS 

9 


on 


1 

AAGEH7IHA 

0.00 

30.00 

0.00 

20.99 

2004 

1(0.80 

0.9 

0.0 

AUSTRAL I A 

44.12 

0.00 

34.72 

0.|7 

2Doa 

144.92 

-18.6 

— 

AUSTRIA 

044.50 

o.ot 

iaa. i* 

0.64 

JUDO 

556.92 

-16.1 

-100.0 

PW..:UUH 

4O5.J0 

0.09 

410.1) 

0.9* 

jooa 

285.49 

-37.2 

-33.3 

MEM IN 

0.00 

39.04 

0.00 

79.4? 

MM 

242.75 

■i. 

0.0 

BRAZIL 

0.00 

*• .84 

0.00 

54.5J 

2004 

544.15 

0.0 

-10. 8 

CAMEROON 

0.09 

no. oo 

0.00 

310,09 

MM 

8*9.62 

0.0 

0.0 

HAMAH A 

0.00 

219.1* 

0.00 

346.0* 

2000 

770.21 

a.o 

-15.0 

CHILE 

0.00 

25.04 

o.o 

27.4* 

2004 

291.54 

0.0 

-20.9 

CHINA I*. HEP. 

0.00 

32.30 

0.90 

32.10 

2004 

142.15 

0.9 

-14.1 

G0UM9IA 

0,00 

1)1.1) 

0.00 

154.11 

2004 

104.61 

0.9 

-10.2 

CONGO 

0.00 

30.09 

0.90 

30.99 

3004 

543.11 

0.0 

0.0 

COSTA SICA 

0.00 

131.00 

0.90 

95.90 

3004 

250.86 

0.0 

-14.4 

C Ha 

0.00 

44.2) 

0.90 

40.40 

2 004 

204.09 

0.9 

-9.4 

ctprus 

34*0. St 

34.87 

2444.47 

24.34 

2004 

226.77 

-24.0 

-24.5 

CZECH REP- 

0.00 

22.04 

o . :■ 

J5.4* 

3 000 

704.10 

0.0 

-19.9 

DENMARK 

542.10 

0.02 

242.29 

0.41 

2 000 

*00 Oil 

-33.2 

-50.0 

DOMINICAN REP. 

0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

40.04 

3004 

198.57 

0.0 

0.0 

EGYPT 

0.00 

27. *9 

0.90 

20.2* 

3 004 

*11.23 

O.P 

-24.8 

CL SALVADOR 

0.00 

49.54 

0.99 

44.10 

3004 

2*0.70 

0.0 

-10.4 

PIJI 

0.00 

40.24 

0.09 

40. Of 

2004 

1*4 -1* 

0.0 

-0.4 

FINLAND 

0.00 

235.44 

D.OO 

200.93 

2000 

620.55 

0.0 

-15.1 

FRANC! 

550.4* 

0.1* 

394.19 

o.li 

3 000 

. vi 

-33.0 

-38.9 

CANON 

0.00 

240.09 

0 . c :■ 

240.09 

2004 

911.95 

0.0 

0.0 

GEMtMnr 

512.15 

o.oc 

495.35 

0,09 

3000 

1(4.01 

-30.6 

q.o 

GHANA 

0.00 

125.00 

0.00 

55.41 

2004 

294.33 

0.9 

-55.3 

GREKCX 

473.99 

0.01 

205.59 

0.05 

3000 

288.00 

-35.4 

-37.9 

GUATEMALA 

0.00 

194.15 

0.00 

90.14 

2004 

mi 

0.0 

-13.5 

GUYANA 

0.00 

140.00 

0.00 

1*0.00 

3004 

290.54 

0.0 

0.0 

HONLLllAS 

0.00 

30.00 

0.09 

35.04 

2004 

520.33 

0.0 

-7.9 

IIVN CARY 

0.00 

*6.82 

0.09 

53.80 

2 000 

194.84 

0.0 

-38.1 

INDIA 

0.00 

95.54 

0.09 

96. 51 

2004 

339.72 

0.0 

-3.0 

IBOONCSIA 

0.00 

TT.82 

0.00 

41.33 

2 004 

422.79 

0.0 

-46.9 

I R ELANS 

*3*. 7Q 

0.03 

434.24 

0.02 

3 000 

2*2.33 

-37.3 

— 13. 1 

ISRAEL 

0.00 

209. J7 

0.09 

170.05 

2000 

329.54 

0.0 

-15.0 

ITALY 

3*2.39 

0.02 

2)7.03 

0.02 

3000 

404.92 

-34.5 

Q.O 

JAPAN 

594.29 

27.(3 

595.49 

22.27 

2 000 

632.04 

-15.0 

-15.0 

KOREA REP. 

0.00 

49.55 

0.09 

59.20 

2004 

399.20 

0.0 

-14.0 

KUNA IT 

0.00 

115.00 

0.09 

115.09 

3004 

160. DO 

0.0 

0.0 

MADAGASCAR 

4.00 

.0 

0.00 

200.04 

2004 

239.73 

0.0 

0.0 

MALAYSIA 

3.51 

3.74 

3.22 . 

3.54 

2004 

3)4.59 

-8.3 

-4.0 

rnico 

43.4* 

35.54 

37.31 % 

37.14 

3004 

7*2.52 

-10.0 

-24.5 

NOOOCOO 

0.00 

114.74 

0.04 

06.04 

2004 

144.(9 

0.0 

-24.2 

HTANKAS, 

0.00 

.it: 

0.00 

35.00 

3 004 

7*4.43 

0.9 

0.0 

NAMIBIA 

9.00 

2L4.71 

9.09 

96.9* 

2004 

3M.02 

0.0 

-54.0 

HHIIM LANDS 

555.63 

0.05 

194.51 

0.0) 

3 000 

309.00 

-31.3 

-40.0 

NEW XEAl.ANtl 

0.00 

L2.50 

0.00 

9.12 

2000 

115,05 

0.0 

-32.6 

NICARAGUA 

0.00 

45.00 

0.00 

75.00 

3004 

ROC .00 

0.0 

-11.0 

NORWAY 

9.00 

414.59 

9.09 

354.19 

2000 

452.79 

0.0 

-1S.0 

PA* I STAN 

0.00 

10 2.00 

0.09 

190.00 

2004 

209.57 

0.9 

0.0 

PHILIPPINES 

0.00 

22.10 

9.00 

22.40 

3004 

205.28 

0.0 

-30.2 

POLAND 

0.00 

187.28 


119.58 

2000 

170.43 

0.0 

->(.l 

tcrriNUL 

249.6) 

0.04 

229.94 

0.04 

2000 

367.00 

-34.5 

-33.) 

KlMAN IA 

*.00 

1*3.38 

0.04 

138.5) 

JOOO 

101. *J 

0.6 

-12.9 

SHKASOE* 

0.00 

2 7. 00 

0.00 

9.73 

3 004 

100.00 

0.0 

-64.0 

SLOVAK REP . 

4.00 

12.04 

0.09 

25.4* 

2 000 

706.10 

0.0 

-19.9 

SOUTH AFRICA 

0.00 

211.43 

0.00 

*6.71 

2 000 

1*1.58 

0.0 

-54. 1 

SPAIN 

4)4.25 

0.01 

201.04 

0.01 

2000 

439.94 

-34.7 

0.0 

SR I LANKA 

0.00 

44.09 

0.04 

50.04 

2004 

181.50 

0.9 

-24.2 

SWAZILAND 

0.00 

234.10 

0.00 

96.9) 

3004 

114.60 

0.0 

-54.7 


0.00 

102 . n 

0.09 

67.70 

2000 

727.46 

0.0 

-34.5 

THAILAND 

3.85 

104.53 

0.95 

93.24 

200* 

255.64 

-49.7 

-17.5 

TRINIDAD AND TO DAGO 

D.OO 

115.00 

0.00 

115.00 

3004 

517.55 

0.0 

0.0 

TUNISIA 

0.00 

107.53 

0.00 

152.13 

2004 

270.01 

0.0 

-10.4 

TURKEY 

0.00 

: m . : ; 

0.09 

178.30 

3004 

161.41 

0.6 

-10.0 

U* 

402. *5 

0.94 

2*5.12 

0.03 

3 000 

272.64 

-34.2 

-25.0 

URUGUAY 

0.04 

27.74 

0.90 

54.12 

2004 

550.49 

0.0 

• 3.4 

USA 

89.1* 

0.40 

78.3* 

0.0B 

3 000 

274.18 

-14.4 

n.o 

VENEZUELA 

0.04 

95.79 

<1.90 

66.14 

3004 

1*3.34 

0.0 

• 12.1 

S AMNIA 

0.04 

0.00 

0.90 

0.09 

2004 

159.45 

0.0 

0.0 
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Annex Table II - Sheep and Coal Meal - Aggregated TarilT Equivalents 






1 Ratal 

Yaar 

of Prodacar Clang** 


•pacific 

Ad Valoraa 
4 

• pacific Ad Valocai 

U»t « 

■ laplaa. Pricaa 

UBS 

•pacific 

Ad Valeri 
% 

ARiTTVT IMA 

0.00 

34.44 

0.00 

36.42 

2004 

1579.11 

0.0 

-0.2 

AUSTRALIA 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2000 

70? . >9 

0.0 

0.0 

AUSTRIA 

1*49 . 32 

0.00 

7*41-79 

0.00 

2000 

2941.06 

-28.4 

0.0 

Belgium 

2406.96 

16.33 

1534.93 

12.33 

2000 

2927.44 

-36.1 

-36.0 

0f.n:m 

n.oo 

16.00 

0.00 

79.00 

2004 

141P. 16 

0.0 

0.0 

DKAX1L 

0.00 

25.00 

0.00 

35.00 

2004 

3757.04 

0.0 

40.0 

CAMXJOC.N 

0.00 

310.00 

0.00 

310.00 

2004 

741P.94 

0.0 

0.0 

CARAUA 

46.70 

0.00 

24.20 

0.00 

2000 

3215.44 

-39.5 

0.0 

CHILE 

0.00 

JS.00 

0.00 

2 5.00 

200 4 

1644.69 

o.a 

-2 • . 6 

CHIBA p.nr.p. 

0.00 

*3.31 

0.00 

>4.70 

7004 

9*3.73 

0.0 

-33.7 

cocchbia 

0.00 

10*. 00 

0.00 

60.92 

2004 

1451.1© 

0.0 

-11. i 

CC40GQ 

0.00 

30.00 

0.00 

30.09 

70a4 

1435.20 

0.0 

0.0 

C067A PICA 

a. on 

**.00 

0.00 

47.32 

7004 

147*. *0 

0.0 

-2). 1 

CUBA 

0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

1462.40 

0.0 

0.0 

emu: 

9905.60 

3*. SO 

TS24. 70 

26. >4 

2004 

4013.53 

-34.0 

-34.6 

CXECH PE?. 

o.on 

*4.1* 

0.00 

66.0* 

7000 

6169. 13 

0.0 

-30.0 

LERKA** 

2002.36 

16.65 

1951.09 

12.37 

2000 

2)20.07 

-36.0 

-36.0 

zxhcmicah sr? . 

o.oa 

40.00 

0.00 

40. ao 

7004 

3139.43 

0.0 

0.0 

EUYKT 

0.00 

10.00 

0.00 

5.00 

2004 

3652.50 

0.0 

-50.0 

EL fAI.VAr«-it 

0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

30.09 

2004 

1271.17 

0.0 

-25.0 

rut 

0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2U0 4 

1150.40 

0.0 

0.0 

r IHIAME 

a. oo 

343 .00 

0.00 

291.00 

2000 

7C9Q. IS 

0.0 

-14.9 

FPAKCE 

3046.67 

17.50 

1933.57 

11.20 

2000 

6415.01 

-36.5 

-36.0 

r.wr« 

0.00 

740.00 

0.00 

360.00 

7004 

9090. CO 

0.0 

0.0 

GERMANY 

2069.24 

20.00 

1049.74 

12.90 

2000 

3601.33 

-36.0 

-36.0 

GHANA 

0.00 

135.00 

0.00 

99.09 

2004 

1434.11 

0.0 

-30. • 

GREECE 

S 109 . 00 

6.31 

3169.32 

5.66 

200 9 

4116.61 

-30.6 

-36.0 

•VI AT THAI. A 

0.00 

4*. 00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

1742.44 

0.0 

-11.1 

GUYANA 

0.00 

140. 00 

0.00 

16U.09 

209 4 

7592.00 

0.0 

0.9 

»3HC'J1A5 

0.00 

16.00 

0.00 

35.09 

2004 

J260.33 

0.0 

-7.9 

H'-moxir 

0.00 

*3.37 

0.00 

30. >9 

2000 

5060. *4 

0.0 

-40.4 

INDIA 

0.00 

140.00 

0.00 

100.00 

2004 

1609.73 

0.0 

-20.6 

INCCWESIA 

0.00 

>0.00 

0.00 

43.10 

2004 

2494.16 

0.0 

-30.4 

IRKLAMG 

J447.MJ 

19.9(1 

1*22.70 

12.19 

2C0D 

1249.30 

-36.0 

-36. C 

ISRAEL 

0.00 

141.04 

0.00 

109.02 

2000 

3672.10 

0.0 

-26.4 

I7ALY 

2752.73 

• - 22 

1704. 7S 

5.26 

209D 

5423. SS 

-38.1 

-36.0 

-I A PAN 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

0.00 

2090 

9409.4) 

0.0 

-100.0 

KOREA RET . 

0.00 

26.31 

0.00 

22.2 6 

2004 

4711.62 

0.0 

-24.0 

KUWAIT 

0.00 

ns. oo 

0.00 

115. OD 

2CD4 

tsou.oo 

0.0 

0.0 

MALAlARrA* 

0.00 

240.00 

0.00 

300.00 

2094 

1*00.36 

0.0 

0.0 

MALAYSIA 

0.00 

16.69 

0.00 

14.69 

2004 

2024.30 

0.0 

-25.0 

MEXICO 

0. 00 

46.91 

0.00 

37.49 

2094 

2936.92 

0.0 

-25.0 

MOROCCO 

a.oa 

170.1* 

o.oo 

3PI.S2 

2094 

3770.33 

0.0 

-23.6 

KYARKAR 

0.00 

145.00 

0.00 

165.00 

2004 

1063.13 

0.0 

0.0 

RAN I SI A 

0.90 

154.95 

0.00 

»4. >0 

2CD4 

2S34.2T 

0.0 

-44.9 

KFTHf *I.ARDR 

1607.9* 

14.74 

22*6. B4 

9.11 

2090 

*646.02 

-37.4 

-36-0 

A EH XtALAA-3 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2000 

777.05 

0.0 

0.0 

KKAPA-'.IIA 

0.00 

43 .94 

0.00 

4*.*R 

2004 

*666.64 

0.0 

-27.1 

HOP MAY 

0.00 

504.9) 

0.00 

420.64 

2000 

5019.11 

0.0 

-15.0 

PAKISTAN 

0.00 

100.00 

0.00 

100.00 

2004 

1439.14 

0.0 

a.o 

PWILIPPIMYS 

0.00 

51.91 

0.00 

37.14 

2004 

1435.45 

0.0 

-16.7 

PCLAIIO 

0.00 

101.46 

0.00 

64.47 

2000 

3313.29 

0.0 

-36.3 

PORTCOAL 

4261. T5 

11. So 

2614.07 

7.40 

2000 

3341.41 

-38.1 

-36.0 

RrjHAKIA 

0.00 

40.4* 

0.00 

71.63 

2000 

6*6.0* 

0.0 

-u.o 

SINTATOKE 

0.00 

27.00 

0.00 

6.00 

2004 

3500.00 

0.0 

-70.4 

SLOVAK RR?- 

0.00 

94.1* 

0.00 

r.6.05 

2000 

6360.1) 

0.0 

-30.0 

aoiriH AFRICA 

0.00 

1*6.47 

0.00 

*4.34 

2000 

1400.20 

0.0 

-47.1 

STAIR 

3362.34 

15.75 

2119.14 

10.10 

2000 

4639.19 

— 3 > . 0 

-36.0 

sai lamka 

0.90 

41.00 

0.00 

SO.OD 

2004 

1 >69.41 

0.0 

-24.3 

SWASILAND 

0.00 

150.20 

0.00 

92.96 

2004 

1214.69 

0.0 

-44.9 

SWEDEN 

0.93 

ii.b: 

0.02 

51. f» 

20DO 

3316.51 

-33. J 

-40.0 

THAI I AMD 

0.00 

*0.00 

0.00 

10.00 

2004 

991. *6 

0.0 

-40.0 

TRIRIOAD AND TUBAOO 0.00 

115.00 

9.00 

115.00 

2004 

3512.60 

0.0 

0.0 

TUNISIA 

0.00 

2ST.S6 

0.00 

100.90 

20D4 

316*. 05 

0.0 

-61.2 

TURKEY 

o.on 

316.40 

0.00 

21*- 64 

2004 

2930.20 

0.0 

-10. 0 

OK 

2004-30 

16.99 

1946.15 

12.76 

2000 

7964.24 

-34.0 

-34.0 

URUGUAY 

0.00 

59. J2 

o.on 

JJ.43 

2904 

1073. IB 

0.0 

-43.6 

OKA 

0 1.44 

0.00 

70.44 

0.00 

3000 

2 09 3 . 00 

• 15.6 

0.0 

VENEZUELA 

0.00 

63.00 

0.00 

00.61 

2004 

2392.31 

0.0 

-13.0 

ZAKS 2 A 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2004 

239.32 

0.0 

0.0 


Annrx Table 12 • Figmrnt - Aggregated TarlfT Equivalents 

•an* Rat** lausd RitM Hir at riadvcir Chnqu 



Spool tie Ad 

Valor** 

•pacific Ad Valor** 

lap;** 

. Pricao 

•pacific 

A4 Valor* 


as 5 

% 

U6$ 

« 


ws$ 


• 

WCmiKA 

0.00 

19.00 

0.00 

39.09 

2004 

1916.93 

0.0 

0.0 

AUSTRALIA 

0.00 

0.1) 

0.00 

0.19 

3 000 

1235.41 

0.0 

-23.1 

AUSTRIA 

1931.93 

3.39 

1410.29 

3.33 

2000 

1970 .49 

-15.7 

-14.9 

M 1 I". l*H 

703.49 

0.31 

501.91 

0.17 

2000 

1542.42 

• >6.0 

-47.9 

BENIN 

0.00 

79.00 

9.00 

79.09 

2004 

1419. 1% 

0.0 

0.9 

oratil 

0.00 

24.53 

0.00 

53.09 

2 004 

J020.71 

0.0 

116. S 

CAMEROON 

0.00 

310.00 

9.00 

110.09 

2004 

3475.14 

0.0 

0.0 

CANADA 

0.09 

0.04 

0. 06 

0.03 

3000 

1364.74 

-3). 3 

-25.0 

CHIUS 

0.00 

15.09 

9.00 

25.09 

3 004 

1317.9) 

0.0 

-20.4 

CHINA P.PtP. 

0.00 

50.24 

0.00 

40.09 

2004 

125.79 

0.0 

-20.4 

COLOMBIA 

0.00 

119.47 

0.00 

105.47 

3 004 

1336.77 

0.0 

-11. 0 

CONGO 

0.00 

30.00 

0.00 

30.09 

2004 

2775.09 

0.0 

0.0 

COSTA RICA 

a . do 

33.00 

0.00 

45.09 

3004 

1669.43 

D.O 

-19.2 

CUBA 

0.00 

40.00 

no 

40.04 

2 004 

1616.71 

0.0 

0.0 

CYPRUS 

3702.(7 

39. 4 S 

2054.40 

29.41 

2004 

1071.51 

-24.0 

•24.9 

CtBCH REP. 

0.00 

41.93 

9.00 

35.2) 

2 000 

1045.10 

0.0 

-14.0 

DENMARK 

104). 39 

1.00 

667.53 

0.41 

2000 

1577.2) 

->6.0 

-19.0 

DOMINICAN R.EP 

. 0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2 004 

2400.09 

0.0 

0.0 

EGYPT 

0.00 

B9. II 

0. 00 

71.54 

2004 

5447.42 

0.0 

-20.0 

EL SALVADCN 

0.00 

50.00 

9.00 

40.09 

2004 

2000.99 

0.0 

-20.0 

rui 

0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

40.04 

2004 

1*67. 40 

0.0 

0.0 

Finland 

0.00 

122.13 

: -t'O 

3 72 . 73 

2000 

3TDB.74 

0.0 

-15.4 

FRANCE 

911.93 

0.10 

591.46 

0.10 

3000 

1566.27 

->s.o 

.64.1 

GANCK 

0.00 

260.00 

0.00 

260.04 

2004 

7438.21 

0.0 

0.0 

GERMANY 

766. 58 

0.70 

619.39 

0.42 

2000 

1006.24 

-16.0 

-40.0 

GHANA 

0.00 

125.00 

0.90 

99.09 

2004 

776. 4t 

0.0 

-20.1 

GREECE 

943 . 54 

0.29 

601.53 

0.13 

2000 

1769.94 

->6.0 

-Si. 6 

GUATEMALA 

0.00 

59.47 

0.90 

>3.23 

2004 

1500.09 

0.0 

-10. T 

GUYANA 

0.00 

160.00 

0.00 

160.09 

2004 

4325.91 

0.0 

0.0 

SONCCBAS 

0.00 

39.00 

0.00 

35.09 

3004 

39D0.09 

0.0 

-7.9 

hunoaay 

0.00 

62.1* 

.-j.ru. 

49.15 

3 000 

1147.36 

0.0 

-20.6 

INDIA 

0.00 

139.99 

0.00 

100.69 

2004 

14)2.49 

0.0 

-23.9 

: MDCKXS1A 

0.00 

69.99 

0.00 

49.94 

2004 

3436.69 

D.O 

-29.6 

IRELAND 

912.44 

0.43 

594.03 

0.14 

3000 

H43. 4* 

-36.0 

-59.1 

ISRAEL 

0.00 

150.24 

0.00 

120.23 

2000 

2949.79 

0.0 

-14.7 

ITALY 

•19.93 

0.52 

524.09 

0.27 

2000 

1766.77 

-36.0 

-46.1 

JAPAN 

0.00 

5.52 

0.00 

4.69 

2000 

1)70.24 

0.0 

-15.0 

KOREA REP. 

a. oo 

>9.41 

0.00 

23.97 

3 004 

31 TO . 4 1 

0.0 

-29.6 

KUWAIT 

a. oo 

115.00 

0.00 

115.09 

2000 

1900.09 

0,0 

o.o 

MALAGA r.“AN 

0.00 

290.00 

0.0D 

290.09 

2004 

1911.44 

0.0 

0.0 

MALAYSIA 

a. oo 

147.91 

0.00. 

132.95 

3004 

1793.10 

0.0 

-10.1 

NEICICO 

0.00 

50.00 

0.00 

44.71 

2004 

25)3.09 

0.0 

-10.5 

MOROCCO 

0.00 

-• .■ 

0.90 

34.09 

2004 

4452.35 

0.0 

-24.4 

WYANNAA 

0.00 • 

165.00 

a. oo 

165.09 

3 004 

993 .07 

0.0 

0.0 

AAM 1 » [ A 

0.00 

49.04 

0.00 

36.1* 

2004 

1051.49 

0.0 

-26. ) 

NET HE BLANC? 

oie.si 

0.45 

521.73 

0.25 

2000 

1116.7) 

-36.0 

-44.4 

MEN ZEALAND 

0.00 

15.44 

0.00 

7.73 

2 ODD 

1435.24 

0.0 

-50.3 

NICARAGUA 

0.00 

69.42 

0.00 

50.95 

2004 

1900.09 

0.0 

-IS. 2 

NOKHAT 

0.00 

426.67 

a. oo 

361.70 

2000 

1710.70 

D.O 

-15.2 

PAKISTAN 

0.00 

69.72 

a. oo 

69.72 

2004 

o.oc 

0.0 

0.0 

PHILIPPINES 

0.00 

95.04 

0.00 

39.07 

2904 

1406.21 

0.0 

-58.9 

FOIAND 

0.00 

16 V . 26 

a.oo 

t r. r i 

3 000 

1900.09 

0.0 

-34.9 

POB7UGAL 

• 54. 1 3 

0.71 

610.30 

0.39 

3900 

2937.51 

-14.0 

-46,5 

RCftANXA 

0.00 

366. 94 

0.90 

330.27 

3900 

1967.24 

9.0 

-10.0 

SINGAPORE 

0.00 

27.00 

a.oo 

10.00 

3904 

3900.09 

0.0 

-6 1.0 

SLOVAK REP. 

0.00 

41.92 

0.90 

35.2) 

2900 

1945. JO 

0.0 

-14.0 

SOUTH APR ICA 

0.00 

54.24 

0.00 

39.77 

2900 

512.75 

0.0 

-26. T 

STAIN 

921.79 

0.10 

599.47 

0.04 

2 000 

1579.14 

->6.n 

-60.0 

IK! LANKA 

0.00 

64.Q0 

0.00 

>0.09 

3904 

156.41 

0.0 

-24.1 

SWAZILAND 

0.00 

60.14 

0.00 

• H . 1 

2004 

1464. 01 

0.0 

-24.3 

SWEDEN 

a. oz 

115. 19 

0. 01 

73.47 

2000 

3137.09 

-50.0 

-34. > 

THAILAND 

• 7.39 

40.00 

43.65 

>2.9) 

3 004 

1172.11 

• 50.0 

-45.2 

TRINIDAD AND 

TOBAGO 0.00 

115.00 

0.00 

115.09 

2 004 

1144.41 

0.0 

9.0 

TUNISIA 

0.00 

149.41 

0.00 

119.76 

3004 

3565.57 

0.0 

-29-1 

T'fRKET 

0.00 

165.04 

9.00 

14R.53 

2004 

749.49 

0.0 

-19.0 

UK 

1032. 8? 

0.4t 

640.77 

0.20 

2 000 

1615.21 

-36.0 

-41.7 

URUGUAY 

0.00 

25.99 

0.00 

35.09 

3004 

927.16 

0.0 

35.2 

USA 

0.71 

0.99 

9.57 

0.99 

2000 

1506.40 

-17.7 

9.0 

VENEZUELA 

0.00 

58. it 

0.00 

40.(2 

2004 

2000.90 

0.0 

-31.1 

ZAMBIA 

0.00 

o.oc 

0.00 

0.09 

2 D04 

214.11 

D.O 

0.0 
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Annex Table 13 • Poultry Meal - Aggregated TarilT Equivalent* 

Ba • • titai Bound Katas Taar of frodnoat Chaaqag 

•poolfle *4 valors* ifMlftc k 4 valors* topis*, rrlosa Kpoclfio M valors* 



US} 

» 

US} 

4 


US} 


« 

ARGENTINA 

0.00 

37.52 

0.00 

29.54 

2004 

1496.34 

0.0 

-22.0 

Australia 

0.00 

0.30 

0.00 

0.14 

2000 

1293.24 

0,0 

-42.9 

AUSTRIA 

1140. #3 

0.00 

784.29 

0.00 

2000 

2003.57 

-32.9 

0.0 

MWIOM 

498.41 

0.47 

3)2.52 

0.4) 

2000 

1541.94 

• ».) 

-35.9 

benin 

0.00 

75.00 

0.02 

79.00 

2004 

2423.49 

0.0 

0.0 

BRAZIL 

0.00 

44.52 

0.00 

33.00 

2004 

2749.77 

o.a 

-22.1 

CAMEROON 

0.00 

)1Q.OO 

0.00 

310.00 

2004 

15)9.19 

0.0 

0.0 

CANADA 

0.44 

235. 

0.29 

204.39 

2000 

1111.50 

-39.1 

-14.8 

CHILI 

0.00 

35.00 

0.00 

25.00 

2004 

1122.04 

0.0 

•29.4 

CHINA P. REP. 

0.00 

50.02 

0.00 

39.44 

2004 

1390.92 

0.0 

-20.9 

COLOMBIA 

0.00 

125.55 

0.00 

112.91 

2004 

1696.42 

0.0 

-10.4 

COWGO 

0.00 

30.00 

0.00 

30.00 

2004 

3196.00 

0.0 

0.0 

COTA RICA 

0.00 

55.00 

0.00 

41.90 

2004 

1373.11 

0.0 

•20.2 

CUBA 

0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

40.00 

200 4 

22)8.40 

0.9 

0.0 

CYPRUS 

3143.10 

40. CT 

2404.12 

30.31 

2004 

1493.27 

-24.0 

-25.0 

CXECH REP. 

0.00 

17.44 

0.00 

14.70 

2000 

5491.20 

0.0 

-16.7 

DZNMARJ 

437. IS 

0.47 

334.23 

a. 43 

2009 

1026.42 

-33.7 

-35.9 

DOMINICAN REP. 

0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

1101.44 

0.0 

0.0 

EGYPT 

0.00 

75.20 

0.00 

59.52 

2004 

2495.24 

0.0 

-24.9 

BL SALVADOR 

0.00 

147.44 

0.00 

131.42 

2004 

1431.32 

0.0 

-10.9 

rui 

0.00 

40.00 

0.00 

40.00 

2004 

1725.40 

0.0 

0.0 

r inland 

a.oo 

243.53 

0.00 

223.91 

2000 

2773.94 

0.0 

-15.2 

PRA**CE 

554.01 

0.29 

)44 . 2 3 

0.19 

2000 

1225. ) 3 

•)«.) 

-37.9 

CAJON 

0.00 

240.00 

0.00 

240.00 

2004 

3013.91 

0.0 

0.0 

GERMANY 

511.45 

0.00 

327.45 

0.00 

20*0 

lit] 1 

-35.9 

0.9 

CRAM 

0.00 

125.00 

0.00 

94.39 

2004 

1279.97 

0.0 

-22.9 

OR EEC B 

514.44 

0.22 

333.14 

0.14 

2000 

l T16.19 

-33.2 

-36.4 

GUATEMALA 

0.00 

271.45 

0.00 

242.39 

2004 

1141.42 

0,0 

-10. 7 

O ITT AM A 

0.00 

140.00 

0.SQ 

140.00 

2004 

7349.47 

0.0 

0.0 

1KJRDURA5 

0.00 

30.00 

0.00 

35.00 

2004 

1445.00 

0.0 

-7.9 

HUNGARY 

0.00 

50.11 

0.00 

32. 5T 

2000 

999.10 

0.0 

-34.4 

INDIA 

0.00 

140.00 

0.00 

54.24 

2404 

2118.4) 

0.0 

• 39.4 

INDONESIA 

0.00 

58.27 

0.00 

40.95 

20C 4 

1373.22 

0.0 

-59.2 

] R ELAND 

534.03 

0.74 

340.33 

0.47 

2000 

1463.13 

-32.5 

-36.5 

ISRAEL 

0.00 

174. ID 

0.00 

132.33 

20C0 

; 117.3 0 

0.0 

-13.2 

I7ALY 

510.44 

0.04 

343.50 

0.04 

2000 

226U.41 

-35.0 

-33.3 

JAPAN 

0.00 

12.44 

0.00 

10.73 

20-00 

1664. 31 

0.0 

-IS. 2 

KOREA REP. 

0.00 

77.54 

0.00 

<9.73 

2004 

1075.91 

0.0 

-10.1 

KUWAIT 

0.00 

115.00 

0.00 

115.00 

2004 

1400.00 

0.0 

0.0 

MALWJMOAR 

0.00 

250.00 

0.00 

290.00 

2004 

1924.21 

0.0 

0.0 

MALAYS I A 

0.00 

73.75 

0.00 

44.39 

2004 

5659.57 

0.0 

-10. 0 

MEXICO 

1453.79 

0.19 

1488.40 

0.13 

2004 

3092.91 

-10.0 

-21.1 

MOROCCO 

0.00 

1)2.15 

0.00 

100.74 

2004 

1347.42 

0.0 

-23.9 

MYANMAR 

0.00 

141.00 

0.00 

161.00 

2004 

1214.03 

0.0 

0.0 

NAMIBIA 

0.00 

150.00 

0.00 

81.00 

2004 

914.00 

0.0 

-44. T 

NETHER LANDS 

132.50 

1.34 

347. T2 

0.57 

2300 

1460.12 

-30.9 

-36.0 

mew zb aland 

0.00 

25.49 

0.00 

15.19 

2000 

39U.46 

0.0 

-34-2 

NICARAGUA 

o. :t> 

45.34 

0.00 

59.45 

2004 

1954.02 

0.0 

-15.5 

NORWtAY 

o.: d 

427-25 

a.oo 

363.21 

2 COO 

3039.64 

0.0 

-15. D 

PAR I ST AH 

0.00 

100.00 

0,00 

100 . on 

2C04 

1909.60 

0.0 

0.0 

PHILIPPINES 

0.00 

90.92 

0.00 

39.94 

2004 

1591.49 

0.0 

-59.6 

POLAND 

0.00 

120.02 

0,00 

74.01 

2000 


0.0 

-14.7 

PORTUGAL 

512.37 

0.11 

339.55 

0.07 

MM 

15)7.09 

-35. 0 

-34.4 

BONANZA 

0.00 

140.00 

0.00 

96.00 

20-00 

1234. T3 

0.0 

-40.0 

SINGAPORE 

0.00 

27.00 

0.00 

10.00 

20 04 

1300.00 

0.0 

-43.0 

SLOVAK REP. 

0.00 

17.44 

0.00 

14.70 

2 : :>o 

5691.20 

0.0 

-14.7 

SOUTH ATRICA 

0.00 

141.24 

0.00 

82. t6 

230D 

1178.59 

0.0 

-44.6 

SPAIN 

»] 1. 47 

0.03 

329.93 

0.02 

2000 

3231-97 

-35.7 

-33.J 

KM LAMA 

0.00 

44.00 

0.00 

50.00 

2004 

1100.9) 

0.0 

-24.2 

5NA7 Z LANS 

0.00 

150.00 

0.00 

83.00 

2304 

- 

0.0 

-44.7 

SWEDEN 

4.14 

103.49 

4.37 

67.82 

2000 

1914.94 

-34.1 

- 11.8 

THAILAND 

137.)) 

55.2? 

57.55 

10.97 

2004 

1410.1) 

-36.2 

-46.9 

7RIM1DAD AND TOBAGO 

0.0(1 

1)4.28 

0.00 

110.19 

2004 

1629.90 

0.0 

-17. » 

7VWIIA 

0.00 

iai.pi 

0.00 

74.75 

2004 

1104.50 

0.0 

-24.7 

TURKEY 

0.00 

54.72 

0.00 

78.73 

2004 

1905.36 

0.0 

-9.2 

UK 

531. »t 

<2.24 

347.44 

0.15 

2900 

1200.29 

-34.6 

— JY.3 

URUGUAY 

0.00 

25.02 

0.00 

15,00 

2004 

1607.56 

0.0 

39.9 

USA 

124.03 

0.02 

97.29 

0.01 

2000 

il J2.00 

-19.9 

-50.0 

VENEZUELA 

a.oa 

s : . i 4 

0.00 

M.11 

2004 

1139.14 

0.0 

-39.9 

ZAMBIA 

0.00 

o.no 

0.00 

••00 

2004 

329.07 

0.0 

0.0 
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Annex Table Li • Tariff reduction-, in selected xugur importing and exporting countries 



Baso 1986- 

68 ad valorem 

Committed 

tariff 


tariff 

(percent ) 

bound 

rate 




(percent) 


Raw Sugar 

White Sugar 

Raw Sugar 

White Sugar 

AUSTRALIA 

O 

1A 

21 

12 

BANGLADESH 

a 

a 

200 

200 

BRAZIL 

ss 

as 

15 

15 

CANADA 

m 

u 

a 

in 

CHINA 

1P0 

ino 

Z£ 

Z£ 

EGYPT 

m 

ID 

in 

2J3 

EC 

168 * 

133 6 

134 * 

106 b 

GUATEMALA 

178 

178 

160 

160 

INDIA 

a 

a 

150 

150 

JAPAN 

339 

376 

288 

320 

MEXICO 

173 

173 

156 

156 

PAKISTAN 

a 

a 

150 

150 

S. AFRICA 

124 

' 124 

105 

105 

THAILAND 

104 

104 

n 

li 

TURKEY 

150 

150 

135 

135 

USA 

li* 

li* 

li* 

u - 


« Countries committed to a maximum rate, 
b Tariff rate on above-quota imports. 

Source! International Sugar Organisation calculation based on WTO 
schedules . 
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This publication provide* an NiMtimnt of tha impact of tha Uruguay Round of 
muftilataral trade negotiations on agricultural commodity market* to the year 2000. 

The approach adopted was to rerun previous FAO agricultural commodity 
projections to take into account the changes in tariffs, export subsidies, import 
access and Incomes likely to take place by the year 2000. After a brief review of the 
Agreement on Agriculture, the publication focuses on the impact on » e*e c ted 
agricultural commodity markets. The Impact Is than analysed by region, and a 
number of special issues ore discussed. Some general conclusions are drawn. The 
report conclude# with an annex giving an outline of the methodology used and tome 
basic assumptions made In the study. 




